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SPOTLIGHT 


One doesn’t need Margaret Atwood's dystopian fiction to see 
the frightening potential of theocracy. In this issue, writer René 

Ostberg tells a chilling story of a malign collusion of church and 
state—in this case, the Irish Catholic Church and the newly formed Irish state of the 
1920s. Together, the two institutions acted as morality police, imprisoning women and 
girls for the “crime” of becoming pregnant out of wedlock—as Ostberg puts it, “for 
transgressing Catholic Ireland's moral and class codes.’ More than 10,000 Irish women 
and girls were incarcerated in so-called Magdalene laundries run by Catholic religious 
orders with state funding, the last of which wasn't closed until 1996. 

In her article questioning the “divine right” of gun ownership, Sojourners’ editorial 
associate Liz Bierly looks at how a fringe Christian ideology has influenced the dis- 
course of gun proponents, transforming debate on the Second Amendment to“an article 
of faith in religious nationalism.’ In both cases, public policy has been detrimentally 
affected—and people harmed—by inhumane, unbiblical interpretations of Christian 
theology. The proper response will always be rooted in the love ethic of Jesus—and a 
humble suspicion by his followers of entanglements with power. 


RESPONSE 
“A mother’s love and 


anguish lives on long 


after the death of 
her child, but taking 
Still Learning action is how we can 
In response to “Songs ‘ 
Across Time” (September/ honor the innocent 
October 20828), adapted H . . 
from Patty Krawec’s new lives ripped away mn 


book, Becoming Kin, April 
Love-Fordham writes, “My 
daughter-in-law is Ojibwe. 

I have heard the pain she 
rightly feels when she 
talks about the very wrong 
things that have been done 
by ‘Christians. I love the 
hope in this article ... that 
Christians might hear the 
Indigenous stories, learn 
from them, and change the 
way we live and think.” 
Roger Seth agreed: “As a 
descendant tracing roots 
from colonial intermar- 
riage in India and from 
persecut[ed] refugees who 
fled to [the] USA, and being 
white-bodied, I have a lot 
to learn from what you 
shared.” 

Write us: response@sojo.net 


school shootings.” 


6 Nicole Hockley's son Dylan was one of 26 killed at Sandy Hook Elementary School in 2012. Hockley is co-founder of January 2023 
Sandy Hook Promise, which seeks to prevent violence in schools, homes, and communities. / Illustration by Louisa Cannell 


CONTRIBUTING 


Liz Bierly 
“Gun violence prevention 
is one of the most press- 


ing social justice issues in 
our nation; it intersects 


with every key area,” 
says Sojourners’ edito- 
rial associate Liz Bierly 
(p.28), whose passion 
for the topic began in 
college while researching 
the journalistic framing 


of mass shooting perpe- 
trators. For this cover 


article, Bierly said she 
learned about “many 
incredible organizations 
that are working to end 
gun violence, coming at it 
from a variety of ways. It 


gives me a lot of hope.” 
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René Ostberg 


Writer, editor, and library 
student René Ostberg (p. 
28) loves her Irish roots 
and wishes more people 
knew “the dynamic, com- 
plex history of a country 


that gets stereotyped 
as simply downtrodden 


6 7 or some mystical little 
place.” For Ostberg, the 
Magdalene laundries are 
a warning of how com- 
bining church and state 
r power can create systems 


“of widescale abuse and 
injustice.” The response 
to such abuse in Ireland, 
with survivors’ “rights 
and leadership at the 
forefront,” exemplifies 
social justice, she says. 
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GRAIN OF SALT BY JIM RICE 


“THE FAVOR OF 
ALMIGHTY GOD’ 


Almost half of Americans believe the United States 
should be a “Christian nation,” according to a survey 
this fall, and a significant percentage say that the 
Bible should have more sway than the will of the 
people in shaping U.S. laws when the two conflict. 
The opinions expressed in the October survey by 
the Pew Research Center break along party lines, 
with three-quarters of Republicans (and less than 
half of Democrats) saying the founders intended 
for the country to be a Christian nation, and 4 in 10 
Republicans (compared to 16 percent of Democrats) 
believing that the Bible, rather than majority rule, 
should be the source of the nation’s laws. (A similar 
percentage of Republicans—39 percent—surveyed 
by the American Enterprise Institute in 2021 said 
Ms = that political violence may be necessary to “protect 
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“THE LAST ATTEMPT 
AT FOUNDING AN 
EXPLICITLY CHRISTIAN 
NATION ON THESE 
SHORES WAS 
UNDERTAKEN BY 
THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES OF AMERICA.” 
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“CHRISTIAN 
NATIONALISM’ IS 


AN INNOCUOUS- 


SOUNDING 
VERSION OF 
‘THEY WILL NOT 
REPLACE US.”” 


Jim Rice is a senior editor of 
Sojourners magazine. 
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America.”) This summer, Republican Rep. Marjorie 
Taylor Greene declared that “We need to be the party 
of nationalism, and ’'ma Christian, and I sayit proudly, 
we should be Christian nationalists.” 

While it may seem that a portion of one of the coun- 
try’s two main parties has wandered off to never-never 
land, the survey doesn’t mean the country is heading 
toward theocracy—yet. Most of the respondents who 
say the US. should be a Christian nation, according 
to Pew, “are thinking of some definition of the term 
other than a government-imposed theocracy.” (A 
small minority, in the words of one respondent, view 
Christian nationalism as a way “to use the government 
to impose an extreme, fringe version of Christianity 
on everyone in the nation, regardless of others’ reli- 
gious views. They are no different than al-Qaida or 
the Taliban.”) 

The entanglement of church and state, of course, 
is more the norm than the exception in the history 
of Christendom, according to Mennonite historian 


Gene Miller, from the Ro- 
man emperor Constantine 
through the Holy Roman 
Empire and up to today. 
“Christianity has for a 
longtime been intertwined 
with questions of state and 
statehood,” Miller told So- 
journers. “The last attempt 
at founding an explicitly 
Christian nation on these 
shores was undertaken 
by the Confederate States 
of America, the preamble 
to whose constitution ex- 
plicitly invokes the ‘favor 
and guidance of Almighty 
God’ in the establishment 
of the new nation,’ Miller 
said. “And the writers, en- 
actors, and ratifiers meant 
the white God of Southern 
Protestantism here rather 
than the all-too-vague de- 
istic ‘Creator’ of that other 
constitution.” 

When those survey 
respondents say the U.S. 
should be a Christian na- 
tion, it’s unfortunately safe 
toassume thatmostof them 
weren't thinking of the be- 
atitudes, that the nation 
should be transformed 
into merciful peacemakers, 
hungering and thirsting for 
justice. The danger is that, 
instead, the findings reflect 
a hankering—in the face of 
demographic change—fora 
return tothe mythical “good 
old days” of white Christian 
ascendancy. As Miller put 
it, “In recent years, the 
resurgence of this term 
[Christian nationalism] ... 
is serving as a boundary 
marker, a tribal delimiter. 
It's being used sociologically 
more than theologically.’ In 
some ways, this reflects a 
resistance to the so-called 
“other’—immigrants, mi- 
norities (soon to be the ma- 
jority), non-Christians—and 
as such is an outwardly in- 
nocuous version of “They 
will not replace us.” And 
that’s thescarything. 
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COMMENTARY 


CROWN JEWELS 


BY BRIAN KAYLOR AND BEAU UNDERWOOD 


A DANGER TO 
THE CHURCH 


Why the separation of church and state is essential 
to the integrity of Christian witness. 


Rishi Sunak’s ascension in October as British prime minister sparked celebration among 
some as he became the United Kingdom’s first nonwhite and non-Christian leader. Yet, 
this evolution comes with some awkwardness. The Church of England is an “established” 
church in which both monarchy and government play official roles. Sunak’s religious identity 
remains irrelevant for leading Parliament, but his status as a practicing Hindu would seem 
to impinge on his ability to discern which Anglican priests are best suited for leadership 
roles within the church hierarchy. 

Raising this concern is not an argument that all prime ministers must be Christian—the 
UK. rightly has no religious test for the role, as Sunak’s elevation demonstrates. But his as- 
cension reveals a problem with not fully separating church and state. The Church of England 
now finds itself with anon-Christian in the ecclesial hierarchy. The roles of the monarch and 
prime minister in church affairs are in modern times more ceremonial than substantive, but 
Sunak reveals the problem with the entanglement both in principle and in practice. 
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Britain’s continued linkage of cross 
and crown is a vestige of old power ar- 
rangements that ultimately proved good 
for neither—and reminds us of one of the 
beautiful results of the democratic ex- 
periment that emerged with America’s 
independence from England. The US. Con- 
stitution explicitly prohibits religious tests 
for office and further separates church and 
state with the religion clauses of the First 
Amendment. 

Yet, that critical concept of democ- 
racy finds itself under fire in the US. to- 
day. Many politicians want to eliminate 
church-state separation, taking us back 
to a model now so obviously out of sync 
with pluralistic democratic societies. In the 
US., conservative activists like David Bar- 
ton, Tony Perkins, and Franklin Graham 
offer a toxic mix of bad history and poor 
theology to install their narrow version 
of Christianity in dominant political and 
policy positions. Political figures such as 
Pennsylvania’s Doug Mastriano, Gov. Ron 
DeSantis in Florida, and Supreme Court 
Justice Neil Gorsuch similarly push to 
dismantle healthy church-state separation. 

In June, U.S. Rep. Lauren Boebert of 
Colorado even complained about “this 
separation of church and state junk” since 
“the church is supposed to direct the gov- 
ernment.” Thus, she derided the idea of 
church-state separation as just coming 
from “a stinking letter.” 

The “letter” she refers to is one Pres- 
ident Thomas Jefferson penned to the 
Danbury Baptist Association in Connecti- 
cut on New Year’s Day 1802. He respond- 
ed to the association’s excitement about 
his victory—the previous administration 
was led by a president who didn’t agree 
with church-state separation—by echoing 
Baptistic language previously found from 
figures such as Roger Williams, the English 
Puritan theologian who advocated religious 
freedom and “liberty of conscience” and 
founded what is today the state of Rhode 
Island. Since Jefferson believed in the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state, 
were not suggesting he merely pandered 
but, like a good politician, he knew how 
to play to his audience as he praised the 
First Amendment for “building a wall of 
separation between Church & State.” 

This experiment proved beneficial to 
both church and state. Christian bodies 
controlled by the state inevitably compro- 


R*K* 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND NOW 
HAS A NON-CHRISTIAN IN ITS 
ECCLESIAL HIERARCHY. 


mise their gospel witness and integrity. 
Without separation, the church cannot 
live up to Martin Luther King Jr’s dream 
to be “the conscience of the state” instead 
ofits master or servant. Meanwhile, states 
that govern pluralistic societies, while also 
privileging a particular tradition, face the 
impossible task of treating all citizens 
equally. 

By definition, a theocracy can never 
function as a democracy. If one religion 
is privileged, then it leads to the disen- 
franchisement of those outside that faith, 
creating a religious test that strips some 
people of their citizenship. As Baptist min- 
ister John Leland argued in 1802, “Never 
promote men who seek after a state-estab- 
lished religion; it is spiritual tyranny—the 
worst of despotism. It is turnpiking the 
way to heaven by human law, in order to 
establish ministerial gates to collect toll. It 
converts religion into a principle of state 
policy, and the gospel into merchandise.” 

More than 220 years later, we’re be- 
ing reminded of the folly and danger of 
mixing church and state. Hopefully, we'll 
hold the line in the US. and see progress 
in the UK. © 


Brian Kaylor is a Baptist minister and 
journalist. Beau Underwood is a Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ) minister. 
Both serve in leadership at Wordé&Way, 

an independent Baptist publication. 
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VOICES 


. , s 
COMMENTARY BY MITCHELL ATENCIO 


WHY I'M QUITTING 
THENFL 


Are you ready to stop attending your 
church's Super Bowl party? 


Early in the 2022 NFL season, I watched as the Miami Dolphins quarter- 
back Tua Tagovailoa suffered a second head injury in the span of five days. 
Although the NFL would not admit the first of those was a concussion, 
it was painfully clear that Tagovailoa suffered serious brain trauma. 

In that moment, I felt the culmination of years’ worth of fretting 
over the sport I loved and its relationship to head injuries. I determined 
then and there on a Thursday night that I would quit the NFL. Why? 
The NFL is violent—and Christians are called to peace. 

The league is unrepentant and unaccountable in its abuse of the 
brains and bodies of its players, and no amount of reform can change 
that. I am convicted that if I am to love my neighbors—if I am to love 
God—then I must resist the NFL. 

Frankly, though, this task feels impossible. I joke that I spent my sec- 
ond day alive watching Super Bowl XXXI and, until my sophomore year 
of college, I was on the fast track to coach football professionally. Spend 
30 seconds looking around, and I guarantee you'll find some product 
that sponsors or advertises with the NFL. The league is a behemoth—its 
power and scale make it unavoidable. In fact, some of my tax dollars pay 
for the military flyovers at NFL games. 

The ubiquity of the league reveals an important dialectic at play in 
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THE POINT OF OUR RESISTANCE 
IS TO COLLABORATE WITH GOD 
IN MATERIAL CHANGE 

TOWARD JUSTICE. 


personal action to resist any large power 
structure. First, we must acknowledge that 
isolated, individual acts will not change 
the world—it takes a community to create 
systemic change. 

This first fact often scares people off 
from resistance that may seem purely 
symbolic. And many have rightly decried 
the burden being shifted from powerful 
corporations onto the backs (and brains) 
of individuals. Make no mistake: The NFL 
and its team owners, who exploit their 
workers and destroy their bodies in the 
process, are most responsible for the harm 
they cause. 

Butwe must acknowledge that systemic 
change will not happen without the com- 
mitment of communities. Individual acts 
of resistance can—properly understood— 
build morale and fortify our commitments 
to pursuing this deeper transformation. In 
some cases, they provide opportunities to 
share our commitment with others and 
inspire converts. The point of our resis- 
tance isn’t to achieve a perfect abstention 
and become morally pure; the point is to 
collaborate with God in material change 
toward justice. 

Through this tension we reveal truth: 
We can practice our resistance to the NFL 
(or Amazon, or the US. military) without 
expecting perfection, knowing that small 
acts disciple us toward sustainable, sys- 
temic changes while deepening our faith. 


UNDERSTANDING THE ISSUE 


The NFL does what it does because it can, 
because we keep watching and giving them 
our money. Between Tagovailoa’s first and 
second injury, the NFL announced that it 
would replace the Pro Bow] with a “skills 
competition” and flag football event. This 
was the culmination of years of hemming 
and hawing over the beleaguered all-star 
game. Football fans largely felt bittersweet 
about the news—flag football is no replace- 
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ment for 22-man tackle, but the Pro Bowl had become 
glorified two-hand touch in recent years. 

Why did the Pro Bowl get canceled? There are bound- 
less theories—the game wasn’t competitive, many players 
didn’t show up, those who did put in minimal effort to 
avoid injury, owners didn’t like risking player health. 
None of these are correct: The game was canceled because 
fans largely stopped watching. Last year’s Pro Bowl drew 
6.69 million viewers—the league averaged 17.1 million for 
regular season games. 

The league stops when people stop watching. Where 
the money goes, so goes the league. And while fully re- 
fraining from anything NFL is nearly impossible, every 
time you choose not to watch a football game, it sends 
a message. 


TAKING SMALL STEPS 


My biggest fear when making the decision to quit was 
sustainability. You might have this fear too. Maybe you 
don’t want to dishonor your friends by quitting fantasy 
football midseason. Maybe you don’t want to stop attend- 
ing your church’s Super Bowl party. 

That’s okay; you can find avenues for resistance, and 
you can build a pathway out. Start by quitting Thursday 
night games, which force players to play on shortened rest. 
You can block NFLaccounts on social media, cutting down 
onhighlights you see. You can stop giving the league free 
advertising by ceasing to buy—or wear—hats and jerseys. 
Find what seems challenging but possible and start with 
that. Any withdrawal is better than no withdrawal. 

In 2014, the NFL admitted in court that it expects 
about a third of players to develop brain diseases—and 
at younger ages than the general population. It’s easy to 
look at the data around brain trauma and football and 
wonder how anyone could participate in the sport. Even 
more worrisome, the players know it too. 

“You can make all the rules you want to make the game 
as safe as you possibly can, but there’s an inherent risk 
and danger with the game of football,” Cincinnati Bengals 
quarterback Joe Burrow told sports podcast host Colin 
Cowherd shortly after Tagovailoa’s head injury. “That’s 
part of the game, I think. Part of what we signed up for. 
Youre going to have head injuries.” 

A decade ago, I had my first serious conversation 
about brain injuries from football. My friend was kind 
and genuine, acknowledging how important football was 
(and is) to me. The commitment I’m making now has 
been years in the making. The best practices of Christian 
nonviolence are built by patiently cultivating empathy and 
compassion, not self-righteousness or personal ego. The 
NFLwas not built overnight, nor willit be dismantled that 
quickly. Patience with others (and ourselves) will help us 
build a sustainable practice. © 


Mitchell Atencio is the associate news editor at sojo.net. 
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VOICES 


DEEP ECONOMY 


WHY REMEMBERING 
MATTERS 


I got to spend a couple of days this autumn at the 25th annual Ignatian 
Family Teach-In for Justice—it was the first time I’d been there, and it 
cheered me immensely. Formed in the 1990s in response to the murder 
of Jesuit priests and lay leaders in El Salvador, it was originally held 
outside the School of the Americas at Fort Benning in Georgia, where 
the officer corps of often-repressive armies trained (including the Sal- 
vadoran military who murdered the Jesuits). Civil disobedience was 
often a feature of the Teach-In. 

Now, it’s held in D.C., and mainly young people attend: a couple of 
thousand students at Jesuit high schools and colleges across the nation. 
This year’s participants were a diverse bunch, and extraordinary in the 
quality of their attention and engagement. I came away heartened, even 
amid the political chaos of the moment. 

I also came away impressed at the role that memory plays in the 
network. Though these kids were born after the civil war in El Salvador 
had ended, speaker after speaker reminded them of the martyrs of that 
day and age, and it was clear that upholding their memory cast an air of 
real purpose over the whole affair. 

The Catholic Church, it seems to me, does amuch better job at mem- 
ory than most Protestant sects (a clear exception are the Anabaptists, 
with their deeply grooved recollections of the European martyrs of their 


BY BILL MCKIBBEN 


early years). At several points, the familiar 
face of Archbishop Oscar Romero flashed 
up on the screen at the giant auditorium, 
and I was shocked back into those hideous 
days around his death. I hadn’t thought 
about him for a long time. But in 2018, 
Rome canonized Romero, and as a saint 
his story will be repeated year after year, 
in perpetuity. (The Anglicans have also put 
him on their list of saints, and the Luther- 
ans honor him in the liturgical calendar.) 

We're ina period when we look askance 
at honoring people: These days, we’re 
probably more interested in displacing 
people from pedestals than in erecting 
new monuments. That’s understandable, 
but it’s also a loss—the point, perhaps, of 
the lives of the saints is to remind us that 
it’s possible for us to do much more than 
we do, because someone else already has. 

The kids gathered in that auditorium— 
focused on issues of race, of climate, of 
social justice—won’t live through the same 
history that made martyrs of Romero and 
the Jesuits. But they are informed now 
by that history, at least in the loose and 
informal understanding that conviction 
can come with a cost, and that those who 
pay that cost for us willbe remembered. « 


Bill McKibben, founder of 350.org, is the 
author most recently of The Flag, the 
Cross, and the Station Wagon: A Graying 
American Looks Back at His Suburban Boy- 
hood and Wonders What the Hell Happened. 
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VOICES 


FROM THE DUST BY LIUAN HUSKA 


THE DAY I BECAME 
A BIRD PARENT 


When | stepped off our back porch that 
June morning, some kerfuffle of squawks, 
feathers, and paws stopped me. There was 
Tom, our all-gray feral cat, slinking about. 
Then I made out some red streaks above— 
cardinals. Inoticed Tom had something in 
his mouth. I cringed. Legs? Wings? Tail? 
Head? It was a baby bird. Its parents were 
hot on Tom’s trail. 

Some sense of moral—my husband 
would say unnecessary—responsibility 
got hold of me. In that moment, I decided I was not going to let the cat I 
had brought into this backyard eat that bird, no matter how many birds 
he'd already nabbed. I yelled and chased Tom. And after I shamed the 
cat into dropping his prey under the trampoline, my 8-year-old son, 
Oliver, rescued the fledgling. 

For the next 24 hours, I became a bird parent. We put the mottled 
brown bundle into a cardboard box on a ledge outside a second-floor 
window, away from prying cat paws. I must have sat by the window for 
hours that day, checking on the bird, looking up how to care for injured 
fledglings, digging some worms to try to feed it, and watching its parents 
fly in and out of the box and fuss over it. 


Alexey Yaremenko / iStock 
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WHERE DO HUMANS BELONG 
IN THE WORLD OF 
OTHER CREATURES? 


The next morning it started raining. I 
put some rags in the box and covered it with 
a metal baking sheet. The baby bird still 
got drenched and moved less frequently, 
broken wing dangling, I realized it wouldn’t 
survive without some help. Inthe car to the 
wildlife rehab center, Oliver cried. “I'm glad 
the doctor will take care of it, but I’m sad it 
won’t see its parents again.” If it survived, 
the bird would be released into a nearby 
forest preserve, miles from our house. 

That night, I looked at the soggy box on 
the ledge. Baby bird was gone. Devoted par- 
ents were gone, probably wondering what 
the humans had done to their offspring. 
Or maybe birds just move on? 

Aweek later, I called the wildlife center. 
The baby bird didn’t make it. And—scan- 
dalously—it wasn’t even a cardinal. It was 
abrown-headed cowbird. Mothers of this 
species lay their eggs in other nests and the 
other birds often mistake the hatchlings 
as their own. 

Six months later, the intimacy of those 
24 hours with the family of another species 
still shimmers in my memory. I had never 
been so entwined in bird life before. 

Was my introducing a predator cat 
into the backyard to catch mice just an- 
other part of nature, in the same way 
brown-headed cowbird females parasit- 
ize the parenting instincts of other birds? 
Probably not. Was my own instinct to help 
the fledgling misplaced, a refusal to let 
nature take its course? I don’t know. Asa 
human, I struggle with where I belong in 
the world of other creatures. But that 24 
hours was a gift, a brief window into deep 
involvement with another species. I'll never 
look at birds the same way again. © 


Livan Huska is a freelance journalist and 
author of Hurting Yet Whole: Reconcil- 

ing Body and Spirit in Chronic Pain and 
Iliness. 
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VOICES 


EYEWITNESS 


KKK 


“I NEVER THOUGHT 
THAT I’D BEINA 
CONGREGATION SO 
INVOLVED IN THE 
PASTORAL CARE OF 
MEDIA WORKERS.” 
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Filipinos respond following the October 2022 killing of journalist Percival Mabasa (also known as Percy Lapid). At least 22 January 2023 
journalists were killed in the Philippines between 2016 and 2022. / Lisa Marie David / NurPhoto via Getty Images 


AS TOLD TO SOJOURNERS 


FIGHTING FOR 
WHAT IS RIGHT 


Before I became a priest, I was a journalist. 
I was writing for an alternative news outfit, 
Bulatlat. They asked me to write about a priest 
who was killed in Central Philippines. I was 
inspired by [his] story, and I wanted to be a 
priest. The [Carmelite order] I entered has 
very strong journalist and media advocacy. 
In fact, our patron saint in the Philippines, St. 
Titus Brandsma, is the martyr of press freedom 
and free speech. I never thought that I’d be 
in a congregation so involved in the pastoral 
care of media workers. As a priest, I continue 
as desk editor for Bulatlat. 

Press freedom in the Philippines is very 
bad. Even today our managing editor was 

“red-tagged’”—[falsely] identified as amember 
or as supporter of the Communist Party. Ifwe 
tell the stories of the farmers and Indigenous 
people whose land is turned into agribusiness 
plantations or mining sites, does that make 
us Communists? It’s very dangerous because 
red-tagging justifies the extrajudicial killing 
of journalists. 

Even after the [People Power] Revolu- 
tion in 1986, repression continues, especially 
during the time of Duterte. There were several 
times [the Carmelites] gave sanctuary to jour- 
nalists. It’s very appropriate for us as achurch 
because we should be closer to the people, 
right? We should be able to give them an ex- 
perience of “salvation” that gives a “breath of 
life,” as we call it in the Philippines. This is one 
of the prophetic stands of the Carmelites. The 
more repressed people are, the more abuses 
are committed, the more killings that happen, 
then the more people fight for what is right 
so that we won't be silenced. © 


Ritche T. Salgado, OCarm, is director of the 
Carmelite Center for Social Pastoral Com- 
munications in Quezon City, Philippines. He 
spoke with Sojourners’ Mitchell Atencio. 
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Through conflict and disaster, famine and epidemics, we 
respond to crises at a moment's notice. Our teams are often 
among the first to arrive and the last to leave. In over 70 
countries around the world, we overcome incredible odds to 
save lives when and where the need is greatest. 
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A fringe Christian ideology has helped stoke an 
out-of-control gun culture. People of faith are working 
to take back the conversation. 
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The leading cause of death for children in 2020 
wasn’t COVID -19, It wasn’t cancer. And it wasn’t 
car crashes. Rather, more than 4,300 of our chil- 
dren in the United States died by firearms—the first 
time in atleast 40 years that guns have accounted 
for more deaths than motor vehicle incidents. 

The numbers are stark: More than 110 people 
in the U.S. are killed every day with guns, while 
more than 200 others are shot and wounded. 
“Gun violence in any form—any form—leaves a 
mark on the lives of those who are personally 
impacted,” Giselle Morch, a deacon and mother 
whose son, Jaycee, was shot and killed in their 
home, told Sojourners. “So many of us will never 
be the same.” 

On July 19, 2017, Morch took her grandson to 
Vacation Bible School, where she played the role 
of the Lord inaskit from Judges about Gideon and 
the Midianites. “One of the lines was ‘For God and 
for Gideon,” Morch said. “And when I got home, 
that’s when the battle was: That’s when my own 
son was murdered—my son who said, ‘I may not 
change the world, but I want to inspire many.” 

One thing about the senseless loss of Jaycee 
has always been clear to Morch: “This could have 
been prevented.” Shortly after he was killed, Morch 
began volunteering with Moms Demand Action for 
Gun Sense in America to advocate for cultural and 
legislative change. She has since joined Everytown 
for Gun Safety’s Survivor Fellowship Program to 
connect with others who have been impacted by 
gun violence. “There are others in this movement, 
because it’s not a moment,” Morch said. “A mo- 
ment was when my son died; a movement is the 
call to action to make the change so that nobody 
else does.” 
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EMBEDDED IN OUR PSYCHE 


In June, nearly a decade after the Sandy Hook Elementary School 
shooting in Newtown, Conn. the first significant piece of gun violence 
prevention legislation in nearly 30 years was signed into law. It was 
a major victory for survivors like Morch and gun violence prevention 
groups like Everytown. The Bipartisan Safer Communities Act followed 
a string of shootings at Robb Elementary in Uvalde, Texas, the Tops 
Market in Buffalo, N-Y., and elsewhere. It seeks to address the roots of 
gun violence by enhancing background checks, disarming convicted 
domestic abusers, and investing in mental health services to address the 
approximately 60 percent of annual gun deaths that occur by suicide. 

In an increasingly divided Congress and country, the bipartisan 
breakthrough showed that conversations about guns—perceived as 
one of America’s most contentious policy issues—might signal a key 
to finding common ground. “I’m not sure that there is an issue that 
Americans agree on more than that we need to be doing more to pre- 
vent gun violence in this country,” Shannon Watts, founder of Moms 
Demand Action, told Sojourners. Recent polling backs Watts up: Three- 
fourths of Americans believe that gun violence is a “major problem” in 
the United States, and similar numbers support “common sense gun 
legislation” such as universal background checks, preventing those 
convicted of domestic violence from purchasing a firearm, and setting 
21 as the federal minimum age to purchase a gun. 

But supporting common sense doesn’t mean that the country 
with more guns than people is ready to disarm. More than 40 percent 
of Americans own a gun or live in a household where one is present, 


“The gun lobby has 
essentially been 
allowed to write our 
nation’s gun laws— 
laws that are meant 
to profit gun makers, 
not protect 
constituents, 
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and more than two-thirds of gun owners say a prima- 
ry reason for having a firearm is “self-defense”—even 
though the risk of homicide or suicide can increase by 
as much as three times with the presence of guns ina 
home, according to the Johns Hopkins Center for Gun 
Violence Solutions. 

The US. allegiance to firearms is rooted in religious, 
cultural, political, and economic reasoning—and there 
are powerful players keeping this embedded in our 
psyche. “The reason we have a 25-times-higher gun 
homicide rate than any other [high-income] nation is 
because we have something that no other nation does,” 
Watts said. “It’s a gun lobby that has essentially been 
allowed to write our nation’s gun laws—laws that are 
meant to profit gun makers, not protect constituents. 
It is the sort of logical outcome of that that we have a 
gun violence crisis.” 

Too many gun owners are buying into what the 
gun lobby is selling: fear. But the gun marketers aren’t 
only peddling fear; they are also tapping into a “savior 
complex” deeply embedded in the American religious 
psyche. When you consider that white evangelicals are 
more likely than any other faith groups (or the average 
US. citizen) to own a gun, it’s clear that Christians must 
continue to take an interest in this issue—because the 
gun lobby has already taken an interest in Christians. 


THE RISE OF CHRISTIAN 
RECONSTRUCTIONISM 


One root of gun culture in the U.S. was the white fear 
that grew out of the successful effort to integrate public 
schools in the 1950s and the subsequent civil rights 
movement. Soon after the Supreme Court’s landmark 
ruling in Brown v. Board of Education invalidated the 
separate but equal standard in public education, the 
Christian school (and, later, homeschool) movement 
gained ground—with Christian Reconstructionists lead- 
ing the way. 

Rousas John Rushdoony, “the father of Christian 
Reconstructionism,” was a Calvinist philosopher and 
ardent segregationist who “argued that it was unbibli- 
cal to have the civil government overseeing education 
because that belonged within the purview of the family,” 
according to Julie Ingersoll, a professor at the University 
of North Florida and scholar of religion, the Religious 
Right, and American culture. “He advocated that not just 
in his writings, but also in helping people establish these 
alternative schools,” Ingersoll told Sojourners. “And even 
more than that, when those alternative schools had to 
establish their legal right to exist autonomously from 
government regulation, he served as an expert witness 
in court cases, arguing that it was a fundamental First 
Amendment, religious freedom right to choose how to 
educate your children.” 

Rushdoony and other Christian Reconstructionists 
used the “virtue of home schools and Christian schools” 
as amechanism to bring about a shift in the larger con- 
servative Christian culture by basing their framework in 


an apologetics position called presupposition, Ingersoll said. According 
to Reconstructionists, how we exist in the world comes down to “two 
possible realities: Either you believe in and get your authority from 
the Bible and God, or you believe that you on your own can figure out 
better answers,” Ingersoll said. “And for these folks, that is actually 
the sin that’s in the Garden of Eden: deciding good and evil for your- 
self.” According to this perspective, if all human actions—including, 
say, writing the Bill of Rights—flow either from sinful disposition or 
biblical revelation, then the right to bear arms is either fatally flawed 
or a divine gift from God. 

Gun Owners of America (GOA), the second-largest pro-gun group 
in the country (behind the NRA), would lean toward the latter. In 
NPR’s Pulitzer-winning investigative series on “the most uncompro- 
mising corner of the gun debate,” journalists called GOA the “Johnny 
Appleseed of the whole no-compromise movement,” a seed that grew, 
in part, due to Rushdoony. GOA’s founder, the late California state 
senator H.L. Richardson was, in Rushdoony’s words, a “friend” and 
a “very fine Christian, thoroughly reformed,” who founded the GOA 
in 1976 in response to a series of gun control measures that passed 
throughout California and the rest of the US. 

“We don’t get to the kind of conservative evangelicalism that we 
have dominating today that has become compatible with QAnon, and 
pro-Trump, and basic authoritarianism—you don’t get to all of that 
without this pivotal figure Rushdoony,” Ingersoll told Sojourners. 
“Persecution narratives, anticipation of martyrdom, conspiracies—all 
those kinds of qualities have overtaken conservative evangelicalism in 
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the last 50 years. And I see this movement, Christian 
Reconstruction, as part of that.” 

The power of Christian Reconstructionism is not 
found in the movement’s numbers. It has always been 
a fringe movement of a small minority of Christians, 
and few people openly identify as Reconstructionists 
today. Rather, the enduring legacy of Reconstructionist 
ideology—including the way that deep-seated racism 
and a strong skepticism for government authority are 
couched in an allegiance to God—is found in the way it 
has infiltrated political and cultural structures today. 
“(Reconstructionists] started fostering a view of an ad- 
versarial relationship: Christians vs. everybody outside 
of the Christian world,” said Ingersoll. “Is it still around? 
Yeah, it’s everywhere.” 

Even the National Rifle Association, arguably the 
most well-known player in the American gun rights con- 
versation, has recognized the value of getting Christians 
on its side to gain financial and ideological traction in 
the US. culture war. Rev. Rob Schenck, an evangelical 
minister who challenges pro-life Christians to recon- 
sider their relationship with guns, told Sojourners he 
was on “the ground floor” of the “political co-optation 
of evangelicalism” in the early 1980s because of the “se- 
duction of power and control” that it offered. Although 
he’s since shifted his views, Schenck—who chose to 
become a lifetime member of the NRA to better un- 
derstand its culture—had a front-row seat to the effects 
of the enmeshment of secular and spiritual concepts 
by the leading voice in America’s gun lobby. In 1977, 
a fringe group of employees took over the NRA at its 
annual convention, dramatically altering its structure 
from a sportsman’s association to one devoted to the 
“defense of the Second Amendment.” Jessica Dawson, 
a professor at the US. Military Academy, revealed in an 
analysis of the NRA’s journal American Rifleman that 
the organization post-overthrow “has increasingly used 
religious language to shape the discourse surrounding 
the Second Amendment,” transforming it “from an 
important Constitutional amendment to an article of 
faith in religious nationalism.” 

Schenck said, “The NRA needed access to church 
communities, and here’s one reason: Because when you 
make something a matter of faith, not only do people 
stop questioning it, but they’re actually forbidden from 
questioning it. It gives them a fantastic advantage over 
their competition.” 

While the NRA has been attempting to enshrine 
the “divine right” of guns in America, as Christians, 
we're called to think more deeply about where our al- 
legiances lie. 


‘WHAT KIND OF SOCIETY 
DO WE WANT TO BE?’ 


“The constitution is a document that I revere, having been 
a diplomat and defended it for 30 years, but it’s not the 
Bible,” said Rev. Anne E. Derse, deacon and minister of 
community engagement at St. John’s Norwood Episcopal 
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Church in Maryland. “We do have to look with a much more nuanced 
view at the rights that are guaranteed under the Constitution,” Derse 
told Sojourners. “And we, as Christians, have to really think: How can 
we permit what is going on right now?” 

Following the string of mass shootings in the last decade, Derse’s 
congregation established a gun violence prevention ministry with 
three goals: to educate themselves and their community on the many 
facets of gun violence in the U.S.; to pray for change and for those most 
impacted by the issue; and to take congregational action to lobby at the 
federal, state, and local levels for gun violence prevention legislation 
and regulations. The church also participated in civil dialogues with gun 
owners in Washington, D.C., and in Wyoming to sincerely understand 
their point of view. And although the two “sides” had, at times, differing 
views on what to do about America’s gun problem, Derse said there was 
universal consensus in the group that “something needs to be done.” 

“There’s no us vs. them, and it’s not zero-sum. It’s a question of what 
kind of society do we want to be?” Derse said. “Are we a society that is 
willing to pay with the blood of our children, in the blood of our elders, 
in the blood of our neighbors, for an unfettered right to carry and usea 
gun whenever, however, whoever wants to do so? You have to answer 
that question that we are, in fact, that kind of society—because that is 
what is happening right now.” 

The US. gun violence crisis is too multifaceted for simple solutions. 
But Christians must challenge themselves to remain committed to 
repeated, intentional action—starting now. 
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Christians must 

take an interest in 
this issue—because 
the gun lobby has 
already taken an 
interest in Christians. 


Taking action can begin by reflecting on scripture and 
what it means to faithfully follow Jesus while considering 
your relationship to firearms. If you don’t own a gun, 
examine your heart to expose judgments—conscious or 
not—that you may have formed about the other side of 
the gun issue. For those who are part of the 40 percent 
of Americans who live in a household with a firearm, 
Michael W. Austin, author of God and Guns in America, 
urges “praying and soul-searching” with others to de- 
termine whether your heart is oriented toward guns as 
tools or as idols. “We’re supposed to be willing to give up 
everything, right? And if I’m a gun owner, that includes 
guns,” Austin said. “If I say, ‘No, I will never do that, and 
I confess my ultimate allegiance to Christ, then those 
things are in tension.” 

RAWtools, an organization based in Colorado that 
lives out the biblical concept of turning swords into 
plowshares by turning guns into garden tools, is one 
place that people can go if they determine that their faith 
conflicts with their firearms. They have a nationwide 
“disarming network” where people can donate their 
weapon and “be a part of turning it into something that 
brings life,” said Mike Martin, the founder and executive 
director of RAWtools. 

For Martin, a faithful orientation toward guns be- 
gins with one question: Do we need this firearm to bea 
Christian? “T don’t think any reasonable or commonsense 
person would say yes,” Martin told Sojourners. “I think it 
really comes down to: Is this what Jesus is calling us to 
do? And if we are serious and believe in the reconciliation 
of all things, then the fewer lethal tools we have in our 
toolbelt, the better we’re going to be at that.” 

Most important, Christians are called to pursue the 
greatest commandments—and to recognize when our 
own human nature gets in the way. “Hate is a sin, and 
hate paired with a firearm is deadly,” said Giselle Morch, 
the mother whose son was killed five years ago. “We are 
commanded to love our neighbors.” The person who 
chose not to obey that commandment changed Morch’s 
life forever. On the 19th of every month—the day in 2017 
that Jaycee was killed—Morch visits the cemetery where 
heis buried. She remembers his favorite color (red), his 
talent at all sports (especially football), and that he loves 
the rain; she thinks of him in the present tense because 
what God “created does not die; it lives on in another 
realm,” she said. 

Aworld that exists without gun violence is in Morch’s 
thoughts and prayers every day. But “because a parent 
should not outlive their own child,” Morch puts those 
prayers into action—and she urges other Christians to 
do the same. “It’s up to us as faith leaders to show this 
world, to show this nation, to show our community who 
God is, who Jesus is, to bring people back to Christ. And 
the way to do that is to show love to everybody. The way 
to do that is to choose love over hate. Those guns, they 
show hatred,” Morch said. “Can we stop gun violence? 
Yes, we can. The question is, do you want to?” ® 


Liz Bierly is editorial associate for Sojourners magazine. 
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Sean Ross Abbey in County Tipperary, Ireland, was one of three mother and baby homes run by the Sacred Heart Adoption Society. sojo.net 


When Mari Steed began searching for her 
birth mother in Ireland, she knew little 
about the system of secrecy and abuse that 
would lead her to co-found a social justice 
group to right its many wrongs. Born in 
1960 inaconvent-run “mother and baby” 
home in County Cork, Steed was one of 
more than 2,000 “banished babies” ad- 
opted from Ireland to the United States 
beginning in the 1940s. As an 18-month- 
old, she was taken to Philadelphia. 

When Steed became pregnantasa teen, 
she was put in a Catholic-run home in 
Philadelphia and made to give up her child. 
In the mid-1990s, she decided it was time 
to find both the daughter who had been 
taken from her and the birth mother from 
whom she’d been taken. Her American 
family were “decent people,” Steed told me. 
“T don’t have any serious qualms with my 
upbringing. But I did begin to search for 
my mother to find out more about where 
T’dbeen.” She created a website to connect 
with other adopted people of Irish birth. 

Eventually, Steed learned her mother, 
Josie, had given birth to her out of wedlock 
and had been born to an unwed mother 
herself. In Ireland, such circumstances put 
Josie on the full merry-go-round of church- 
and-state institutions before the age of 
30: a county home, an industrial school, 
10 years in a “Magdalene laundry,” and 
finally the mother and baby home. Steed, 
who lives in Virginia now, recalled she at 
first had no clue what all this information 
meant. “What are laundries?’ I didn’t even 
know what that was at the time.” 

The answer led Steed down a rabbit 
hole of secrecy and obstruction. Originally 
founded in the 18th century as places of 
refuge for so-called “fallen women,” Mag- 
dalene laundries evolved into institutions 
where women and girls labored for no 
pay as penance for transgressing Catho- 
lic Ireland’s moral and class codes. In his 
book Ireland’s Magdalen Laundries and 
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the Nation’s Architecture of Containment, 
Boston College professor James M. Smith 
described a system of interconnected insti- 
tutions “including mother andbaby homes, 
industrial and reformatory schools, mental 
asylums, adoption agencies, and Magdalen 
laundries.” (Ireland’s first such institution 
was called the Magdalen Asylum for Pen- 
itent Females, using an archaic spelling of 
Magdalene.) 

Smith wrote, “These institutions con- 
cealed citizens already marginalized bya 
number of interrelated social phenomena: 
poverty, illegitimacy, sexual abuse, and 
infanticide.” After 1916, when the Irish 
state began decolonizing from British rule, 
“those citizens guilty of such ‘crimes’ con- 
tradicted the prescribed national narrative 
that emphasized conformity, valued com- 
munity over the individual, and esteemed 
conservative Catholic moral values,” he 
concluded. 

Dismantling this oppressive social ar- 
chitecture has taken tremendous effort, 
primarily by survivors claiming their per- 
sonal stories as a cause for social justice. 

In Ireland, the laundries were run by 
four Catholic religious orders with state 
oversight and funding. Survivors testify 
that they had their names changed and 
their hair shaved off. Their children were 
boarded out or adopted or sent to indus- 
trial schools. Some children, like Steed, 
were unwillingly subjected to vaccine 
trials. More than 10,000 women and girls 
were incarcerated in Magdalene laundries 
between 1922 and 1996, when the last 
laundry in Ireland closed, around the 
same time that Steed was searching for 
her mother. 

In 2001 Steed finally found Josie. “She 
was overjoyed and had been waiting pa- 
tiently for the day I would find her,” Steed 
wrote in the book Ireland and the Magda- 
lene Laundries: A Campaign for Justice. 


FROM FAMILY RESEARCH TO 
RIGHTEOUS ACTION 


Claire McGettrick was born in Ireland in 
1973 and adopted in-country at 6 weeks 
old. Since Ireland operates a closed adop- 
tion system that prevents adopted people 
from accessing their birth records, “I had 
no information about myself whatsoever, 
including my original name,” she said. Like 
Steed, McGettrick began researching her 
past in the 1990s. Along with Steed and 
Angela Newsome, whose mother spent 
nearly her entire adult life in Magdalene 
laundries, McGettrick campaigned for 
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adopted people’s rights through a group 
called AdoptionIreland. But, McGettrick 
told me, what really got them fired up was 
a 2003 exposé in The Irish Times about 
155 Magdalene women whose bodies had 
been exhumed. 

In1993, the Sisters of Our Lady of Char- 
ity, who operated a Magdalene laundry in 
the Dublin suburb of Drumcondra, had 
petitioned to sell land after the congre- 
gation had fallen into debt. But the Mag- 
dalene women buried on their grounds, 
in an abandoned area, were in the way of 
their land deal. 

The plan was to exhume their remains 
and rebury them in a public cemetery. This 
required an exhumation license from the 
Department of the Environment with a 
list of the names of those scheduled to 
be reburied. Despite discrepancies be- 
tween the number of remains found and 
the number of names on the license, the 
exhumation was rushed through. After 
this travesty, some Magdalene survivors 
organized to install a bench marker in the 
women’s memory. But, as Steed said, it 
felt as if more needed to be done. “That 
just seems so little for women who were 
literally slaves,” Steed commented. 

Ten years after the exhumations, in- 
vestigative journalist Mary Raftery took 
another look for The Irish Times. She 
discovered that along with misidentified 
women and missing names in the burial 
process, there were women who had been 
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cremated. Even worse, their ashes had 
been bundled two or three toa grave to save 
on costs, resulting in commingled remains 
(a practice outside of Catholic teaching). 

Raftery’s investigative articles galva- 
nized Steed, Newsome, and McGettrick 
into action. As adopted people whose own 
identities had been obscured or erased, 
they realized “this could be any one of 
us,” said McGettrick. “The way I look at 
it, the same system that took my identity 
away is the very same system that held 


women against their will, forced women 
to work without pay, and let women and 
children die.” 

In 2008, the three women co-founded 
Justice for Magdalenes. Over time they 
added to their team Boston College’s Smith, 
Katherine O’Donnell of University College 
Dublin, and Maeve O’Rourke of the Irish 
Centre for Human Rights. These five form 
what is now known as Justice for Mag- 
dalenes Research (JFMR), a survivor-led 
advocacy group with the mission of help- 
ing Magdalene survivors and other Irish 
institutional survivors find their truth and 
gain justice. 

When I asked Smith about the group 
dynamics of involving nonsurvivors in a 
survivors’ advocacy group, he mentions 
JFMPR’s twin core tenets: “It’s about the 
women” and “Do no harm.” As survivors 
and co-founders, Steed and McGettrick 
are the ethical heart, said Smith, and the 
other members defer to them and to those 
who come to them to seek justice. 

How did this group’s advocacy lead 
to a state apology in 2013 for Magdalene 


Top, an early 20th century Magdalene laundry in Ireland / Do Penance or Perish, by Frances Finnegan 
Left, infants at Bessborough House, near Cork. 


laundry survivors, a “guerilla archives” of 
testimony and information that counters 
the Catholic Church and Irish state’s se- 
crecy, and a greenlighted project to turna 
former Magdalene laundry into anational 
“site of conscience”? 


A LITANY OF NAMES 


One of Steed, Newsome, and McGettrick’s 
first efforts was the Magdalene Names 
Project, which offered a narrative hon- 
oring those who lived and died behind 
Magdalene laundry walls. The trio photo- 
graphed the gravestones at the reburial site 
in Glasnevin Cemetery, compared them to 
newlyreleased materials from the 1901 and 
1911 census, then posted the photos and 
findings in a free online archive. These 
“guerilla archives,” as McGettrick called 
them, gave survivors and families a place to 
start accessing information. When JFMR’s 
political campaign for a state apology and 
redress got under way in 2009, the archives 
helped counteract the official narratives 
that women in the laundries went into 
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them willingly, that none were incarcer- 
ated for life, and that their experiences 
“weren't that bad.” 

Smith, who teaches courses on Irish 
literature in his Jesuit university’s Irish 
studies program, focuses course readings 
onthe outsiders in his native country, those 
who were controlled or hidden away in 
church- and state-run institutions. He 
became involved with JFMR while re- 
searching his book on the laundries. 

Smith pointed out the benefit ofhaving 
an academic at a Catholic university as 
part of the JFMR team. For years, JFMR’s 
mission had been stymied by Irish govern- 
ment and church alike. The archives of 
the Catholic orders in Ireland were—and 
still are—closed. Through Boston College, 
Smith had access to historical archives that 
proved without doubt that the Irish state 
sent women to laundries and was finan- 
cially complicit in the abuse and injustice 
inflicted on these women. 


BUILDING A CASE FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Human rights attorney Maeve O’Rourke 
was introduced to JFMR while working 
on her master’s degree at Harvard. Steed 


32 From left, Mari Steed, Claire McGettrick, Katherine O'Donnell, and Maeve O'Rourke at a 2013 press conference 


said that the arrival of O’Rourke was “our 
turning point.” In her early 20s at the time, 
O’Rourke “completely dedicated herself to 
the mission. She was not about to let any 
minister talk her down or treat her like 
some young thing who didn’t know what 
she was doing,” Steed recalled. 

O’Rourke is credited with bringing an 
international human rights lens to JF MR’s 
political campaign. But ifit wasn’t for sur- 
vivors’ testimonies, O’Rourke’s focus might 
not have landed on the human rights issues 
in her home country. O’Rourke said she 
clearly remembers the evening in 2009 
when Michael O’Brien, aformer mayor and 
survivor who had testified in the govern- 
ment’s inquiry into the treatment ofindus- 
trial school children (which was published 
in 2009 as the Ryan Report), spoke out on 
live television about the abuse he suffered 
as a child. Members of the investigating 
commission had called him a liar. O’Brien’s 
fierce, emotional statement left O’Rourke 
ataloss for words. Watching his testimony 
at home in Dublin with her father, she said, 
“T don’t know why I’m going anywhere 
[else] to work on human rights.” 

O’Rourke also realized there were 
“gender differentials” when it came to 
redress for survivors. The Ryan Report 
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focused on child victims of male clergy 
but ignored the women of the Magdalene 
laundries and women religious. She began 
working with JFMR. O’Rourke’s master’s 
thesis, accompanied by Smith’s research, 
became the legal submission to the Irish 
Human Rights Commission making the 
case for human rights violations against 
Magdalene survivors. 

After the Irish Human Rights Commis- 
sion ignored the case, O’Rourke brought it 
in 2011 to the United Nations Convention 
against Torture (UNCAT). There JFMR 
met with success. UNCAT affirmed JFMR’s 
case and selected it as one of four urgent 
cases that required action and correction 
within 12 months. The international pres- 
sure for the Irish state to own up to its 
systematic abuse of women was on. Finally, 
the Irish government began a formal in- 
quiry into the Magdalene laundries. 


UNDER AN OBLIGATION 
TO THE TRUTH 


To make a strong legal case for survivors, 
JFMR needed testimonies. 

Katherine O’Donnell was director of 
the Women’s Studies Center at University 
College Dublin when Smith contacted 
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her to join JFMR’s campaign. Originally, 
O’Donnell was attracted to JFMR out of 
admiration for their work. Then she met 
some of the women. 

“There’s an Irish phrase called faoi gea- 
sa, anditmeans ‘being under an obligation’ 
It’s avery ancient phrase, and it also means 
someone has kind of put a spell on you. It 
felt like a very intense sense of obligation 
once I met Magdalene women,” she said. 

Her role within JFMR has centered 
on oral histories. She says as the state was 
conducting its inquiry, it was crucial for 
JFMPR’s campaign to gather testimonies 
from the women right away. Why? The gov- 
ernment had placed the Ryan Report sur- 
vivors under a gag order, under penalty of 
asteep fine and two years’ imprisonment, 
before granting them any compensation. If 
an apology and redress were not won for 
Magdalene survivors, O’Donnell wanted 
a bulwark of voices to counter the official 
narratives of Irish history, which even now 
leave out many voices. “Even if we lost the 
campaign to get a state apology, we had a 
history,” said O’Donnell. 

The Irish government launched an 
18-month formal inquiry in 2011. The 
McAleese Commission’s report, published 
in 2013, represented the first attempt by 
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the Irish state to examine the church-run 
Magdalene laundries and to determine the 
role of the government and its agencies 
in their operation throughout the 20th 
century. The report was deeply flawed. 
The redress plan saw major bungling and 
stalling. The McAleese Report claimed 
women were not held in laundries against 
their will, were not used as slave labor, 
were not subject to abuse, did not spend 
lengthy sentences or lifetimes in them 
but only about three years on average. 
Survivor groups questioned the accuracy 
and reliability ofthe commission’s findings. 

Even so, on Feb. 19, 2013, Ireland’s Tao- 
iseach (prime minister) Enda Kenny for- 
mally apologized to women who had been 
incarcerated in the Magdalene laundries. 


AFTER THE APOLOGY 


How did JFMR—and survivors—respond 
to the report and apology? First, in 2018, 
JFMR organized atwo-day event in Dublin 
to honor Magdalene survivors. More than 
200 women participated, many returning 
to Ireland for the first time in decades. On 
the second day, O’Donnell led a listening 
exercise that gathered the women in groups 
to ask them three questions: What do they 
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want people to know about their experi- 
ence? What lessons should be learned? How 
do they want to be remembered? 

Repeatedly, the women said they want 
younger generations to know about the 
laundries so that history won’t repeatitself. 
Schools should teach this history, they said. 
They also want the church and state to open 
their archives and allow survivors and their 
families full access to their information. 
Lastly, they want more than just a statue. 

On July4, 2022, the Dublin City Council 
voted unanimously to turn over a former 
Magdalene laundry to the Office of Public 
Works for a national site of conscience. 
Knownas the Sean McDermott Street laun- 
dry, the 19th-century building was oper- 
ated by the Sisters of Our Lady of Charity 
from 1887 to 1996, when it became the last 
Magdalene laundry in Ireland to close. The 
site will provide a repository for national 
archives related to Ireland’s church and 
state institutions. Plans include lecture and 
performance space, amemorial garden, and 
affordable housing. 

JFMR is hopeful about the future of 
the project, known as Open Heart City. 
McGettrick hopes the national archives 
at the site will include adoption records, 
and she continues to advocate for Ireland’s 
decriminalization of adopted people seek- 
ing their personal information. O’Rourke 
also hopes the recent focus on the site of 
conscience won’t ignore immediate needs 
that have still not been met. Among these 
are effective and swift redress for survivors 
ofall Irish church-state residential institu- 
tions, including those whose experiences 
were diminished or questioned in the report 
released by the Mother and Baby Homes 
Commission of Investigation in 2021. This 
report, like the Ryan and McAleese Com- 
mission reports before it, included denials 
of culpability. The commission also sealed 
its records for 30 years. 

O’Rourke and McGettrick have formed 
the Clann Project (Ireland’s Unmarried 
Mothers and their Children: Gathering the 
Data), a joint initiative by Adoption Rights 
Alliance and JFMR. They continue to ad- 
vocate for survivors and push back against 
church and state secrecy and obstruction. » 


René Ostberg lives in Illinois and has 
spent extensive time in Ireland. She is 
currently working on a master’s degree 
at Dominican University in Chicago. 
JFMR’s most recent book, REDRESS: 
Ireland’s Institutions and Transitional 
Justice, includes the testimonies of eight 
survivors in Ireland, the U.S., and the 
U.K. It will be available in the U.S. in 
January 2083. 
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Pondering the Incarnation 
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Walking the dusty roads that Jesus walked helped me 
take his humanity more seriously. A Bible study. 


By Reta Halteman Finger / Illustration by Hokyoung Kim 


April 2019. 


On the second day of our 65-kilometer walk on the Jesus Trail in 
Galilee, I began feeling dizzy and faint. Berry, my hiking partner, 
told me to drink more water. That helped, and we were able to 
make our way from Nazareth to our next stop in Cana, site ofa 
wedding Jesus attended. 

But the Jesus Trail continued, often on narrow stony paths 
speckled with animal droppings, up and down hillsides, across 
streams of springtime water where thistles grew over our heads, 
through meadows of waist-high grasses, and finally up and over 
Mount Arbel leading down to the Sea of Galilee. Our destination 
was Capernaum, site of Jesus’ headquarters during his ministry. 

Exhausted at the end of our hike and with blistered feet, I 
turned to Mark’s gospel. Already in 1:21, Jesus “went to Caper- 
naum”; the next morning he “went to a deserted place to pray” 
(verse 35). Then he “went throughout Galilee, proclaiming the 
message” (verse 39). I will never read the words, “Jesus went” 
the same way again. Not by horse, carriage, automobile, train, 
or plane. Not communicating by telegram, radio, phone, email, 
YouTube, or Zoom. Just trudging by dusty, sandaled feet, bereft 
of Nikes! 


‘LORDS OF THE WORLD’ 


Since that hike, I have been pondering the Incarnation. Was it 
necessary for the Infinite One to go that far down? To be borna 
lower-class, brown-skinned, black-haired Middle Eastern Jew 
whose only means of transport was by scratched and calloused 
feet? To live under an enemy occupation determined to keep 
its subjects poor and politically powerless? Apparently, it was! 

The Roman imperial system dominated a vast area, of which 
Israel (composed of Judea, Samaria, and Galilee) was only a tiny 
part. It was hierarchical and dominated by an emperor from 
an aristocracy that composed about 2 percent of the Roman 
population. To maintain control over such a huge area, the 
Romans made alliances with elites of the various provinces 
they controlled. King Herod the Great and later his sons were 
Rome’s clients within Israel—as were Caiaphas and other priests 
running the Jerusalem temple system. 

Military might, not democracy, ruled the land. Under threat 
of war, Rome maintained control through a system of taxes and 
tributes. Wealth continually flowed upward. The peasant farm- 
ers and artisans comprising most of the population were taxed 
between 30 and 70 percent of their income. (For example, each 
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fish caught in the Sea of Galilee was taxed.) Forced and enslaved 
labor provided the elite with cheap labor for major building 
projects. Slaves existed at multiple social levels, enabling elite 
households to increase their wealth and influence. The bottom 
5 to 10 percent included the expendables—the unskilled, the 
beggars and criminals, the sick and physically deformed. 

Besides military might and economic dominance, another 
powerful force held the empire together: theology. No separation 
existed between religion and politics. Rome ruled the world be- 
cause the gods decreed it. Writing in the Aeneid, the Roman poet 
Virgil describes the founding of Rome as ordained by Jupiter so 
the Romans could be “lords of the world.” 


HOW HUMAN WAS JESUS? 


From our perspective 2,000 years later, is it possible to imagine 
Jesus in his historical context? Can I, a middle-class American 
citizen who drives a car, uses a cellphone, hikes in comfortable 
shoes, and votes in (hopefully) democratic elections identify 
with the human Jesus? 

Christians affirm that God indeed became incarnate in Jesus. 
But sometimes that belief gets limited to “Jesus Christ was God. 
He died for my sins and rose again, so if I believe in him, I can 
go to heaven.” Others read the gospel accounts as if the main 
character were some magical miracle worker whose feet barely 
touched the ground and who was never seriously tempted to give 
up in tough situations. 

But that misses the point. God becomes human to show us 
humans howto live—even in a culture as repressive and socially 
stratified as the Roman Empire. Just as God’s son “learned obe- 
dience through what he suffered” (Hebrews 5:8), he is our model 
for how to live in our culture. 

How does this fully human person promote spiritual and 
social renewal in the face of a corrupt and oppressive political 
system? Merging background material with imagination and a 
few selected incidents in the gospels can give us a more human 
view of the challenges Jesus confronted. 


IN THE BEGINNING 


Roman tyranny had upended the lives of Jesus’ parents even be- 
fore he was born. Joseph’s original home was in Bethlehem near 
Jerusalem, but he likely had moved north to Nazareth in hopes of 
more economic opportunities (Luke 1:26-27). But now Emperor 
Augustus had ordered everyone to register at their birthplace for 
the purpose of paying taxes (Luke 2:1-5). So, Joseph and Mary 
were forced to walk 70 miles to Bethlehem on roads similar to 
those I used in Galilee. While they were there, Mary gave birth 
in a structure where animals were kept for the night. 

Herod’s murderous actions in Bethlehem drove Joseph, Mary, 
and the baby fleeing on foot to Egypt as refugees. There is no 
record of how they survived economically, perhaps seeking out 
a Jewish community in Egypt. Herod’s death in 4 B.C.E. brought 
the little family back to Judea, but news of Herod’s son Archelaus 
on the throne drove them north to Nazareth in Galilee—on foot. 

As soon as he was old enough, Jesus would have learned 
his father’s trade as a tekton. Usually translated as “carpenter,” 
this term likely included stone masonry as well. He would have 
developed strong muscles for the rough, heavy work involved. 

Jesus was not an only child. Mark 6:3 names four brothers— 
James, Joses, Judas, and Simon, along with unnamed “sisters,” 
implying at least seven children in that family. Jesus surely helped 
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with child care and taught social and survival skills to his younger 
siblings. No wonder he felt at such ease with children during his 
ministry and asked adults to copy their humility and faith. (See 
Mark 10:13-16; Matthew 18:1-5) 

Since land in Israel was owned by the Romans and their aris- 
tocratic clients, how did Jesus’ parents feed their large family? 
Perhaps the children helped with sharecropping, whereby they got 
to keep a small portion of the harvests from wealthy landowners. 
Many of Jesus’ parables, such as those in Mark 4:1-34, indicate 
an intimate knowledge of farming practices. 


ADOLESCENT VISIONS 


Luke's gospel provides a peek into Jesus’ life between infancy and 
adulthood. Luke 2:41-52 recounts Jesus’ first trip to Jerusalem, 
walking with his parents ina crowd of Galilean Jews to celebrate 
Passover. At age 12, he was now approaching formal adulthood. 

Herod’s magnificent temple must have awed this poor village 
boy. No doubt Jesus was an eager student of his people’s history 
and theology, as taught by local scribes and read from precious 
scrolls in Nazareth’s synagogue. Here was the reincarnation of 
King Solomon’s temple of 1,000 years earlier! He had to learn 
more about it! 

We know about the parents’ frantic, three-day search for 
their son and Mary’s relieved but chiding reaction. Jesus’ spiri- 
tual-sounding response also conveys an adolescent immaturity 
that wonders why Mom and Dad should be so upset: “I must 
be in my Father’s house!” Since Luke assures us that Jesus was 
thereafter obedient to his parents (2:51), we can imagine those 
parent-child conversations while walking back to Nazareth. 

The gospels’ silence about Jesus’ life between ages 12 and 30 
implies to me that it was typical ofa lower-class Jewish man living 
within his peasant family system. But as he eked outa living asa 
tekton under Roman occupation, he was avidly absorbing stories 
of God and the rocky history of his people. 

Did he ever marry? Young Jewish men normally married be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 20, Perhaps he did marry but lost his wife 
in childbirth or from one of the illnesses keeping life expectancy 


2,000 years later, is it 
possible to identify with 
Jesus in his historical 
context? 


low. Perhaps that loss drove him to deeper study, meditation, and 
prayer with his Father until age 30 (Luke 3:23)—middle age in 
that culture. We’ll never know. 

But then something happened to alter his life forever. 


NOTHING HAPPENS WITHOUT JOHN 


All four gospels explain that the catalyst drawing Jesus out of 
obscurity in Nazareth was his cousin John. Despite a priestly 
parentage (Luke 1:5-25), John had fled into the desert and was 
reviving the ancient Hebrew prophetic tradition. He literally 
fulfilled Isaiah’s voice crying in the wilderness: “Prepare the 
way of the Lord!” (Luke 3:4; Isaiah 40:3-5) As people repented 
of their spiritual poverty, a dunking in the Jordan River sym- 
bolically washed them clean. As he drew huge crowds from all 
over Israel, John was preparing the Jewish people for “the one 
who was to come.” 

Walking many miles from Galilee, Jesus approaches John at 
the Jordan and asks to be baptized (Matthew 3:13). What was 
Jesus thinking? If he were truly human, did he recall various 
imperfections in his own life that needed to be washed away? 
Over John’s objection, Jesus asks for baptism to “fulfill all righ- 
teousness” (3:15). 

But the synoptic gospels are clear that what happened was 
not baptism for the forgiveness of sin. Rather, it was an anointing. 
We might call it an epiphany. At that moment, God’s Spirit came 
upon Jesus in a way he had never known before. From now on, 
his mind would be sharpened by a divine Wisdom. 

The same gospels emphasize that God’s Spirit drove Jesus 
across the Jordan and into the desert where the devil tempted him 
relentlessly. That may be another way to say that his anointing 
gave him insight into the spiritual forces he would be confronting 
during his upcoming mission. 


A CHANCE TO CONQUER ROME! 


Matthew and Luke describe three of Jesus’s temptations—the 
kind that could come to any human person who feels called to be 
aleader. After fasting the proverbial “40 days” in the wilderness, 
Jesus is famished. The devil taunts him: “IF you are the Son of 
God, why not turn a few stones into bread? Satisfy your hunger!” 
The devil then takes him to the pinnacle of the temple and 
quotes scripture about angelic protection so he can jump off 
and demonstrate his superiority over the chief priests. Finally, 
he is taken to a high mountain and shown “all the kingdoms of 
the world and their splendor” (Matthew 4:8; Luke 4:5). They 
could all be his! “Here, take this glittering sword, and go for 
it!” Before each offer, the knife is twisted: “IF you are the Son 
of God... prove it!” 

Given most Jews’ situation of poverty and oppression, such 
temptations would surely have pierced Jesus’ heart. A chance 
to save his people and bring glory to God and himself! How 
many politicians and would-be kings can we name today who 
would jump at an offer like this? Take it! Work out a deal with 
the devil later. But as Matthew and Luke describe these temp- 
tations, Jesus seems to easily reject the devil’s offers. Just quote 
scripture, and the tempter disappears! 

But I don’t believe it happened that way. If Jesus were truly 
human—and now finds out that he is God’s son in a unique way—it 
must have been a desperate struggle. Luke 4:13 does add that 
the devil finally leaves Jesus alone—“until an opportune time.” 
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I’m sure there were many “opportune 
times” over the next few years. In fact, even 
though John’s gospel omits the synoptics’ 
temptation account, we find a parallel in 
John 6:1-15, after Jesus feeds 5,000 people. 
This unexpected meal was interpreted by 
the crowd as a sign that “this is indeed the 
prophet who is to come into the world” 
(verse 14). As they are “about to come and 
take him by force to make him king” (verse 
15), Jesus recognizes the familiar temp- 
tation to revolt against Israel’s Roman 
oppressors and establish his own kingdom. 
He could not risk hanging around with 
those fired-up rebels. Instead, “he with- 
drew again to the mountain by himself.” 
Only through intimate prayer with his 
Father could Jesus resist the temptation 
of such an attractive political offer. 


INVITATION TO 
DEEPER STUDY 


The authors of our canonical gospels 
have recorded many incidents during 
Jesus’ ministry, but we often miss their 
greatest impact. Writing for contemporar- 
ies, they assume knowledge of the cultural/ 
political background. They also say little 
about internal emotions. Writing materials 
were expensive, and hand-copying was 
tedious: Be concise. Just include the facts! 

Instead, we should invite readers to- 
day to learn as much as possible about 
life in first-century Galilee under Roman 
military occupation. Then we can reflect 
on the social, psychological, and political 
ramifications of each story from Jesus life. 
The more we embrace his full humanity, 
the more we can identify with him and 
adapt his teachings to our own cultural 
and political situations. We should ask 
questions like: How many healings or exor- 
cisms were performed because of physical 
or mental illnesses brought on by poverty 
and injustice? What miracles happened 
when communities shared meals with “the 
least of these”? What might result if you 
offered to carry a Roman soldier’s heavy 
pack or stood firm against a slap on your 
right cheek? 

The gospels are rich with possibilities 
of fresh insights as we learn more about 
Jesus’ cultural context and take his hu- 
manity seriously. ® 


Reta Halteman Finger, an affiliate as- 
sociate professor of New Testament at 
Eastern Mennonite University in Harri- 
sonburg, Va., writes a Bible study blog at 
eewc.com/RetasReflections. 
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VAN GOGH PAINTING PRESENTS 
A SELF-PORTRAIT OF HIS 
DEVOTED, OUTWARDLY 
REJECTED RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


By Sarah Vincent 


Art conservationists recent- 
ly discovered a previous} 


excited the art world. On 

the back of his 1885 portrait 

“Head of a Peasant Wom- 

an,” tucked beneath layers 

of cardboard and glue, is a 
hidden self-portrait from early in van Gogh’s career, before 
he famously cut off his left ear. But the discovery is signif- 
icant for more than its artistic importance. The hidde 
self-portrait is symbolic of van Gogh’s larger life and works, 
illustrating his Christian faith, compassion for the poor, 
and lifelong struggle with religious rejection. 

Van Gogh grew up attending church and wanted to 
become a clergyman, just like his father, Rev. Theodorus 
van Gogh. But these hopes were dashed when he was un- 
able to enter religious studies, in part because of behavio 
considered “eccentric”—a sort of manic shifting of interests. 
This was an early manifestation of van Gogh’s lifetime of 
mental health struggles, and the beginning ofacomplicated 
relationship with the church. 


An X-ray image of the hidden van Gogh self-portrait / National Galleries of Scotland sojo.net 
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Van Gogh turned instead to lay ministry. He moved 
to a poverty-stricken mining town; as he wrote to his 
brother Theo, he saw ministry to coal miners as a literal 
interpretation of one of the “fundamental truths, not only 
of the gospel but of the entire Bible... ‘the light that dawns 
in the darkness.” In his mission to bring religious light 
to the darkness of the mines, van Gogh preached, nursed 
the sick, and lived in extreme poverty as the miners did, 
earning him the nickname “The Christ of the Coal Mine.” 
But his passion for ministry seemed to his friends and 
family to border on insanity: He gave away nearly all of 
his clothes and money, and he eventually stopped bathing 
and caring for himself. When he gave his apartment toa 
homeless person and moved to a decrepit miner’s hut, 
the evangelism committee he was serving chose not to 
renew his ministry contract, fearing his behavior was 
overzealous and that his unkemptness undermined the 
dignity of the priesthood. 

Later, van Gogh’s father shared fears similar to those 
of the evangelism committee, writing, “What will become 
of him, and isn’t it insane to choose a life of poverty?” 
Indeed, in van Gogh’s case, it’s impossible to delineate the 
boundary between faith and mental illness. His solidarity 
with the poor spoke to an incredibly deep Christian love. 
But his lack of care for himself rightly concerned his 


40 “Head of a Peasant Woman” (1885) / Vincent van Gogh 
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MINERS GAVE VAN 


GOGH THE NICKNAME 


“THE CHRIST OF THE 
COAL MINE.” 


family and neighbors; throughout his life, 
van Gogh struggled with fits of depression 
and self-harming behavior. Ultimately, the 
church felt that van Gogh’s eccentricity 
outweighed his ministry, leading to repeat- 
ed rejection throughout his life. 

In some ways, this religious rejection 
was a turning point for van Gogh. Dis- 
tressed and aimless, he increasingly turned 
to drawing and then painting, finally find- 
inghis true vocation as an artist. This rejec- 
tion also seemed to mark a turning point 
in his faith: Although he would remain 
religious, he would never again seek out 
a formal position in the church, instead 
finding God in nature and humanity. 

Inone ofhis many letters to his brother 
Theo, van Gogh wrote, “I prefer painting 
people’s eyes to cathedrals, for there is 
something in the eyes that is not in the 
cathedral ...a human soul, be it that ofa 
poor beggar or of a streetwalker, is more 
interesting to me.” 

In another letter, he wrote, “I’m always 
inclined to believe that the best way of 
knowing God is to love a great deal. Love 
that friend, that person, thatthing, whatever 
you like. ... That leads to God, that leads to 
unshakeable faith.” Through art, van Gogh 
could express his love for the world ina way 
that valued his eccentric perspective, rather 
than rejected it. 

This shift in van Gogh’s faith changed his 
relationship with ministry as he poured his 
concern for the poor into his paintings. In 
his portraits, he painted mainly the working 
class—weavers, fishermen, farmers—try- 
ing both to capture the poverty they lived 
in and to practice painting figures. “Head 
of a Peasant Woman,” the painting with 
the newly discovered self-portrait, was 
one of these works. But in the same year 
that van Gogh painted “Head of a Peasant 
Woman,” 1885, the pressure of religious 
rejection once again reared its head. The 
local pastor warned his parishioners away 
from van Gogh, instructing them not to 
let the artist paint them. This is one of the 
reasons van Gogh turned to self-portraits 
and landscapes: He could not find models to 
paint. Beyond being a logistical challenge, it 
must have also been alonely one—especially 
for an artist who would rather paint eyes 
than cathedrals. 

“Head of a Peasant Woman,” with van 
Gogh’s self-portrait contd on page 45 
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On Film 


SPIRITUALITY OF 
THE MULTIVERSE 


By Abby Olcese 


“The spiritual life, in other 
words, is not achieved by 
denying one part of life for 
the sake of another. The 
spiritual life is achieved only 
by listening to all of life and 
learning to respond to each 
of its dimensions wholly 
and with integrity.” 

In this quote from Wis- 
dom Distilled From the Daily: Living the Rule of St. Benedict 
Today, Joan Chittister writes about living a spiritually 
active existence that fully engages with our daily reality. 
She couldn’t have known it at the time, but Chittister might 
as well have been describing one of the biggest pop culture 
trends of the last few years: the multiverse. 

The concept of multiple worlds and multiple versions of 
ourselves (some of whom live the life we secretly wish we 
had) has become ubiquitous across screens, from movies 
like Doctor Strange in the Multiverse of Madness and Spi- 
der-Man: No Way Home to TV shows like Rick and Morty 
and Doctor Who. Perhaps the example of multiverse story- 
telling to most successfully plumb emotional possibilities so 
far—listening to all of lifeand responding to its dimensions 
with integrity—is also one of 2022’s most surprising hits: 
the indie film Everything Everywhere All at Once. 

“Every rejection, every disappointment has led you 
here to this moment,” an alternate-universe version of 
Waymond Wang (Ke Huy Quan) tells his wife, Evelyn 
(Michelle Yeoh). Evelyn’s life—at least as she sees it—has 
indeed been filled with disappointment. She and Waymond 
left China as a young couple for a shot at success in the 
United States. Now they own a laundromat that the IRS 
is auditing, live in a cramped apartment above their busi- 
ness, and have tense relationships with their daughter Joy 


(Stephanie Hsu) and Eve- 
lyn’s father James Hong). 

One stressful day, 
Evelyn is visited by an 
alpha-male alternate ver- 
sion of her typically meek 
husband. He tells Evelyn 
only she can save her world 
from an all-powerful de- 
structive beingnamed Jobu 
Tupaki. To defeat Jobu, Ev- 
elyn must access versions 
of herself from across the 
multiverse to tap into their 
abilities (including kung fu, 
sign spinning, and hibachi 
chef expertise). In the pro- 
cess, Evelyn learns the true 
keys to saving existence: 
embracingher lifeand those 
init with gratitude and ask- 
ing for forgiveness from the 
people she’s hurt. 

Daniel Kwan and Daniel 
Scheinert’s wildly inventive 
movie questions the mean- 
ingoflife and, in the process, 
taps into relatable feelings 
about the paths not taken. 
Everything Everywhere All 
at Once understands that 
while anything is possiblein 
the cosmic sense, the only 
thing that truly matters is 
howwe live with what we're 
given. In the film, as in reali- 
ty, true love—of ourselves, of 
others, and for the world— 
stems froma fullacceptance 
of our potential and under- 
standing how to reach for it 
in the space where we are 
now. ® 


Abby Olcese (@abbyol- 
cese) is a freelance film 
critic and writer based in 
Kansas. 


From Everything Everywhere All at Once 


New & Noteworthy 


DIVINE 
JUSTICE 


A Comanche woman eschews gender 
norms to protect her tribe from fur trappers 
and alien warriors in the sci-fi horror film 
Prey. The movie honors Indigenous culture 
and offers a compelling, brutal picture 
of divine justice against colonial powers. 


Hulu 


BLACK | 
LIVES 


Modern Psalms 

In Psalms for Black Lives: 
Reflections for the Work 
of Liberation, Gabby Cud- 
joe-Wilkes and Andrew 
Wilkes recontextualize 
the psalms as blunt can- 
dor with coarse edges for 
today’s walk with God. 
Their devotions envision 
ahealed world, galvanizing 
readers to develop a just 
imagination. 

Upper Room Books 


It’s About Time 

In How to Inhabit Time: 
Understanding the Past, 
Facing the Future, Living 
Faithfully Now, James 
K. A. Smith writes that 
people of faith should seek 
to understand our place 
within time, rather than 
living outside or above it. 
As temporal beings, 
Smith invites spiritual 
timekeeping. 

Brazos Press 
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LUCILLE CLIFTON'S ithe ated ee 
CREATIVE RESOLVE 


LOSSES—AN ACT OF GRACE 


By Josina 
Guess 


Iwas wrapping up some research in the Stu- 


AWay Home art A. Rose Manuscript, Archives, and Rare 


Book Library at Emory University when I 

requested a box of Lucille Clifton’s personal 

writings. I had not come to study Clifton. I 

was researching anti-lynching activism in 
Georgia, specifically a 1936 lynching photograph. But by the 
end of the week, I began turning to Clifton’s personal writing 
as an oasis. “Resolve to try to fear less and trust more and be 
healthy,” she wrote in her red Writer’s Digest Daily Diary on 
December 31, 1979. Clifton was a published children’s book 
author, memoirist, activist, and the poet laureate of Maryland 
when she wrote those words. She was also 43, the same age 
Iwas that September day. Her body of work, which includes 
Two-Headed Woman and Blessing the Boats, crossed oceans, 
told family stories, and revealed both the sting of injustice 
and the heart of what’s holy. 

The day after Clifton resolved to “fear less and trust more 
and be healthy,” she wrote in her journal that she returned 
to ahouse with “no central heat; bad plumbing; and foreclo- 
sure.” A few weeks later, the house was auctioned off to the 
highest bidder. She sat down and wrote something anyway. 

I began thinking of Clifton as my matron saint when my 
youngest child was born within months of Clifton’s passing in 
2010. I relate deeply to the ways she worked writing into her 


AND RESISTANCE. 


life. “Writing wasn’t scheduled, but stitched 
together from the scraps of minutes spared 
throughout the day,” wrote Black feminist 
scholar Marina Magloire of Clifton’s habits. 
Clifton’s earthy poems about Jesus, Mary, 
Joseph, and resurrection power keep me 
hanging onto the small threads of faith I 
still have. I take it as a sign that her birth 
year, 1936, is the same as the year of the 
photo I’m studying. As a Black woman, 
Clifton faced myriad reasons to be fearful 
and sick of it all. One of her most famous 
poems ends with this line: “come celebrate 
/ with me that everyday / something has 
tried to kill me / and has failed.” Life gets 
the final word. 

Early in our marriage, my husband, 
Michael, arranged seven words from a 
magnetic poetry kit into two lines. “Pa- 
per, white as death / Ink, black as grace.” 
From the great clutter of words piled on 
the front of our refrigerator, he composed 
a creative manifesto. There’s something 
terrifying about that great emptiness ofa 
blank page—white as death—or anewyear, 
or asudden loss of home, an identity, ora 
loved one. Clifton wrote through her losses. 
It was an act of grace, a kind of resistance. 

“One resistance is the retention of 
memory,” wrote poet and historian Hon- 
orée Fanonne Jeffers in “Go Back and Fetch 
It,” a 2020 essay on Clifton. Jeffers, who 
is working on Clifton’s biography, wrote 
that memory is “a refusal to forget, despite 
white Americans’ attempts to erase Black 
history.” Clifton did not live to return to her 
lost home, but in a small act ofredemption, 
The Clifton House is once again a space for 
artists to write. In 2019, Sidney Clifton, 
one of Lucille Clifton’s daughters, inquired 
about buying back her family home. It 
turns out the owners had just listed it for 
sale the day that she called. o 


Josina Guess is a writer working on an 
MFA in narrative nonfiction at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 


Lucille Clifton, 1995. / Afro American Newspapers / Gado / Getty Images January 2023 
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RAPTURED 
BY PEACE 


Upside-Down Apocalypse: 
Grounding Revelation in 
the Gospel of Peace, 


by Jeremy Duncan 


Revelation is an intimidating book of the Bible to un- 
derstand, let alone apply to everyday life. Dense with 
symbolic imagery and metaphors, it has been subject 
to innumerable interpretations and far-flung theories. 
But what are we to make of startling moments in the 
text, like when Jesus regurgitates a sword or John eats 
a scroll? In Upside-Down Apocalypse: Grounding Rev- 
elation in the Gospel of Peace, author Jeremy Duncan 
walks readers through Revelation by drawing parallels 
between the genres and figures of speech of John’s day 
and ours, lending clarity to how John’s apocalypse is 
deeply steeped in Jewish literary tradition and Ro- 
man culture. When we ignore this context, we miss 
the point of the final book of the New Testament: Rev- 
elation is not the wrathful reckoning of a conquering 
king; rather, as Duncan writes, it’s a testament to “how 
the Prince of Peace turns violence on its head once 
and for all.” 


Herald Press 


K*K* 


CHRISTIANS ARE NOT CALLED TO 
SIT OUT—OR GOD FORBID ADVANCE— 


THE END OF THE WORLD. 


With each chapter, 
Duncan decenters “chro- 
no-centric” approaches to 
Revelation, encouraging 
readers to avoid reading the 
text as “a story about me 
and my world and my time 
exclusively.” As the perfect, 
timeless witness of God, 
Jesus must be the guiding 
principle by which we un- 
derstand all of scripture. 
Only then can we appreci- 
ate how God’s kingdom in 
Revelation contrasts with 
earthly kingdoms fueled by 
oppression. “[E]very time 
you awaken to how empire 
is trying to steal your imag- 
ination and make you be- 
lieve in violence,” Duncan 
writes, “you have rightly 
interpreted Revelation 
regardless of the time pe- 
riod in which you awake.” 
Revelation asks us to watch 
for injustice, wherever and 
whenever it appears. 

But personal piety 
alone won’t dismantle op- 
pressive systems. Duncan 
cites Ezekiel and Isaiah to 
show how “a sanctification 
of the soul that fails to leave 
any footprints in the world” 
is afaith often held captive 
by the promises ofempire. 
John indicts any politics 
and economics witha pros- 
perity predicated on fear 
and exploitation. Duncan 
writes that “the measure of 
our faith is not how well we 
are doing; itis how well we 
serve those near us.” 

He convincingly argues 
that the one on the throne 
in Revelation 4 and the 
horsemen in Revelation 
6 are abstract representa- 
tions of human rulers and 


institutions that captivate 
us by their power. Aggres- 
sive translations of Reve- 
lation 6:4 emphasize how 
the rider of the red horse 
suggests he will “take peace 
from the earth” by inciting 
violence with a sword. But 
Duncan doesn’t interpret 
this textas an endorsement 
of violence; he believes this 
rider exposes the violence 
of Roman rule—a false 
peace perpetuated by the 
sword. Duncan stresses 
that when we read Reve- 
lation, we must “embrace 
not only the words but also 
the tone and texture of that 
tale.” 

He believes the proph- 
ets’ righteous longings of 
justice were subverted and 
expanded through Jesus. 
Christians are not called 
to sit out—or God forbid 
advance—the end of the 
world. We're called to be 
stewards unto nature and 
servants unto neighbors. 
If death is defeated, then 
the “only strategy that 
evil has left is to get you to 
forget the way of peace.” 
Duncan invites readers to 
remember that the Jesus of 
Revelation is the Jesus of 
the gospels: a king of kings 
anda Prince of Peace. 


Joey Thurmond is an 
editorial assistant for 
Sojourners. 
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Surrender, 
by Maggie Rogers 


Capitol Records 


Indie-rocker Maggie Rogers says 
she feels her emotions in her teeth: 
Anger and love make her gums 
pulse and jaw tighten. Rogers’ sec- 
ond studio album, Surrender, is 
testament to what happens when 
we unclench our jaws and give our 
emotions room to breathe. 
“This is the story of what 
happened when I finally gave 
in,” Rogers said in the trailer for Surrender. The result 
is a cohesive journey through the many questions that 
plague our grief-stricken culture. Offering both solace 
and space for unanswered questions, the album, released 
last summer, is an invitation to dance—to surrender to 
the coexistence of beauty and suffering in the world. 

Surrender is versatile. Tracks like “Shatter” (featur- 
ing vocals from Florence Welch) and “Want Want” are 
reminiscent of Patti Smith headbangers, but Rogers also 
offers reflective, settled-down selections like “Sympho- 
ny,’ where she mentions working with a therapist, and 
“Anywhere With You,” which will make you feel like 
riding shotgun, windows down, in the comfortable car 
of an old friend. 

Rogers’ sophomore album captures an artistic mas- 
tery that was missing from her previous release, Heard 
Itin a Past Life. Now her songs offer spacious creativity 
and spiritual exploration—the type of depth one might 
tap into at, perhaps, seminary. 

In 2020, Rogers traded in New York City for the pine 
trees and brisk waters of coastal Maine. At that time, 
she enrolled in Harvard Divinity School’s (HDS) two- 
year religion and public life program. Of her decision 
to explore spirituality and religion, Rogers said in an 
interview with The New York Times: “I wanted to builda 
framework for myself, for howto keep art sacred ... When 
I’m in the crowd of fans or onstage, that’s when I felt 
the most connected to something greater than myself.” 

While at HDS, Rogers studied with naturalist and 
writer-in-residence Terry Tempest Williams. She took 
classes on “Finding Beauty in a Broken World” and 


focused her work on “the spirituality of 
public gatherings” and “the ethics of pow- 
er in pop culture.” My favorite track on the 
album, “Begging for Rain,” captures the 
unique Sisyphean task of theology: “You 
work all day to find religion / And end up 
standing in your kitchen / Wondering 
*bout the way it’s always been.” 

Holding the complexity of wonder, wor- 
ry, and awe is also present in the album’s 
closer, “Different Kind of World.” In this 
track, Rogers confesses that her hands 
shake, knees ache, and back breaks when 
thinking about the state of the world. Here 
she cues the catharsis: Deep electric guitar, 
smashing drums, and prayerful poetry 
swell. “One last song, I'll singa song / and 
make it a song for peace / Though we all 
may carry on / May we do so decently,” 
she sings as a benediction. 

Religion offers the power of ritual to 
create moments of connection with self, 
God, and one another. Rogers understands 
this power, wielding her gift of songwriting 
for the examination and release of complex 
emotions. As the state of the world gives 
reason for our palms to sweat, Surren- 
der offers an alternative: Ride the flow of 
emotions with your hands unclenched; 
use your lungs to breathe good air; 
let your teeth bite into love, pain, joy; dance; 
cry; surrender. © 


Kaeley McEvoy is a pastor and poet living 
in the Mt. Pleasant neighborhood of 
Washington, D.C. 
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cont'd from page 40 onthe back, is symbolic ofvan Gogh’s 
life as awhole. It sits at the crossroads of the artist’s com- 
passion for the poor, his faith, and the rejection he faced 
from the church. His portraits of others are, in some ways, 
portraits of the man himself. In his own words, “What 
lives in art and is eternally living, is first of all the painter, 
and then the painting.” 

On the back of “Head ofa Peasant Woman” is his own 
face; this seems symbolic of his specific ministry. When 
he tried to erase himself in service of the poor as a lay 
minister, he could not entirely do so. Too much of the 
eccentric van Gogh remained, enough to create a trou- 
bled relationship with the church. But it is exactly these 
traces of the artist that we celebrate discovering today, 
the man who could not quite disappear behind his work 
but rather imbued it with himself, his face peeking out 
at us from underneath the layers. 

I find it impossible not to see something of a saint in 
this sad, sweet, strange man who loved others so dearly 
but could not love himself, who found God in the nature 
and humanity in which he took his solace, who died of 
suicide, penniless and unknown. Van Gogh was religious 
until the end, painting biblical scenes like the raising of 
Lazarus and the good Samaritan from the asylum he 
lived in shortly before his death. But the church held a 
final rejection for him. After van Gogh died, a local priest 
denied his family the loan ofa hearse to use in the funeral, 
calling van Gogh accursed because he had killed himself. 

That his life ended with one last rejection seems cruel. 
But van Gogh believed deeply in heaven. In a letter, he 
wrote that “Christ alone—of all the philosophers, Magi, 
etc.—has affirmed, as a principal certainty, eternal life, the 
infinity of time, the nothingness of death, the necessity 
and the raison d‘tre of serenity and devotion.” I hope this 
certainty gave van Gogh some measure of comfort at the 
end of his life. Though he believed in rewards that were 
more than earthly, I think it would cheer him to see how 
the world values him today, rejoicing to see hisface. » 


Sarah Vincent is an assistant editor at Reader’s Digest 
and a culture journalist who has written for America 
and National Catholic Reporter. 


Senior paintings conservator Lesley Stevenson views “Head of a Peasant Woman” alongside an X-ray image 


“HOPE IS A SONG IN 
A WEARY THROAT.” 


— PAULI MURRAY 


Stay spiritually rooted in the fight for justice: 
Sign up for Verse & Voice, our free newsletter 
featuring a daily Bible reading, quote, and 
prayer. Visit sojo.net /voice to sign up. 
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GOD, LIKE ME, 
A MOTHER 


By Felicity White 


What moved me the most was a tiny hand, 

like the claw of a cub, pawing at my 

rib cage in time to the suckle of his lips. 

This beautiful, wild person sustained 

by milk drawn from unknown wells within me. 
I remember nursing once in the basement 
restroom of the zoo’s primate house. 

The floor tile was cold—no other place to sit. 


Before this, no one told me the pronoun 

for Holy Spirit was not male in the original 
languages and I don’t believe they hid this 
from me but lacked the imagination to check. 


Jesus says he wants to gather Jerusalem 
to himself the way a hen shelters 

chicks under her wings. And I’ve 

been saved in that place even though 
—at times—I was pressed up against it 
so hard my lungs couldn’t completely 
fill with a warm, oxygenated breath. 


Felicity White is a writer living in Omaha, Neb. She works and teaches 
at Metropolitan Community College. 
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At the heart of Sojourners’ Christian mission lies the belief that we are better, stron- 
ger, and more fully equipped when we fight for justice together. Walk with us in resis- 
tance, solidarity, and faithful support by joining the Sojourners Sustainers Circle today. 
Your monthly gift of any size will help to inspire hope and build a movement that 
transforms the world! 


Get started today by giving online at sojo.net/monthly or by calling 1-800-714-7474 
and asking for donor relations. 
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Scripture passagesare JESUS WAS A REFUGEE WHO 


BLESSING OUR citer 
COMINGS AND GOINGS "ssn cea ELSE SETILE 


By Natalie Wigg-Stevenson 


January opens the season of Epiph- 
Living the Word any: In the North, the light begins to 
last longer, and we reawaken to the 
world outside our doors. Each Jan. 6, 
my family performs the old European 
Epiphany ritual of “chalking the door” to our home. While I pray, my 
spouse hoists our kids up to write the blessing on our front lintel. This 
year the markings will look like this: 20+C+M+B+23. Twenty marks the 
beginning of the year. The letters recall the Magi (Caspar, Melchior, and 
Balthazar) whose visit we celebrate and also the Latin prayer: Christus 
mansionem benedicat (“May Christ bless the house”). The final number 
closes out the year. The markings are strange. We're asked about them 
often. We recall the great light that led the people out of Egypt, the great 
star that guided the Magi, and the Holy Family’s hospitality. These signs 
keep evil spirits out and invite God’s Spirit in. And that’s a lot to explain 
to the FedEx guy. 

But Epiphany sa lot! It invites us to explore the complex roles we play 
in God’s redemption: our complicity in evil as we reach for the good, our 
relationship to violence, and how we'll practice hospitality post-COVID. 

In this season we also travel with the community of Jesus-followers 
at Corinth. Much like them, Christians today have become increasingly 
divided—even among those who agree on the values of compassion, 
community, and caring for those most vulnerable. The pandemic has 
made it difficult to find a vision for how to live out our shared values. 
What striking illumination will this season bring? 


Natalie Wigg-Stevenson, curator of the online resource “Transgressive 
Devotional” and author of Transgressive Devotion: Theology as Perfor- 
mance Art, teaches at Emmanuel College in Toronto. 


JANUARY 1 


FROM SONGS TO SCREAMS 


ISAIAH 63:7-9; PSALM 148; 
HEBREWS 2:10-18; MATTHEW 2:13-23 


The week after Christmas in lectionary 
cycle A is tough to preach. In year B, Sim- 
eon sings and Anna prophesies. In year C, 
the child Jesus is found teaching in the 
temple. But this year, the innocents get 
slaughtered. From Newtown to Uvalde, 
Sanaa to Kyiv, Kinshasa to Kabul: This 
story in Matthew 2 feels too familiar. 

I wonder how Jesus felt when he 
learned that his birth had led to so many 
infants’ deaths. Herod gave the orders, 
certainly. But was Jesus complicit? As his 
follower, am I? 

Of course, Jesus’ life wasn’t struck 
through with original sin—as is ours. 
Pondering his “complicity” might not be 
theologically sound. But could it be theo- 
logically generative? God sparing Jesus’ 
death until the appointed time meant 
others died in his place—others who we 
name as “innocent.” Surely that nagged at 
him a little. Surely it should nag at us too. 

Year A replaces songs with screams 
and teaching with terror. It makes us face 
evil and discern the complexity of our re- 
lationship to it. Where sin abounds, grace 
abounds all the more (see Romans 5:20). 
But that doesn’t mean the sin gets erased: 
not on this side of the veil. If anything, the 
slaughter of the innocents should remind 
us that erasure is not the same thing as 
being redeemed. And complicity is always 
complicated. 


JANUARY 8 


A SURPRISING INVITATION 


ISAIAH 42:1-9; PSALM 29; 
ACTS 10:34-43; MATTHEW 3:13-17 


In the final season of the British spy thrill- 
er Killing Eve, the psychopathic assassin 
attempts to remake herself through bap- 
tism. There’s a strange authenticity to her 
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desire to be good, even though (spoiler) 
her churchy attempt ends horrifically. The 
problem (beside her unquenchable thirst 
to kill) is that she tries to instrumentalize 
baptism rather than submit to it. She tries 
to instrumentalize God. 

Many Christians believe that baptism 
isan outward expression of an inward con- 
version. Others believe it is a particular 
manifestation of God’s grace within Cre- 
ation. I have believed each and now believe 
both. We do not have to be baptized to 
follow Jesus, but we do have to recognize 
that his own baptism (as described in Mat- 
thew 3), mattered to him—that something 
world-changing happened through it. 

When Jesus submitted to God in bap- 
tism, he opened the door for our submis- 
sion too. Christian antisemitism (conscious 
and unconscious) makes us forget that 
Christ adopts us into God’s plan for Isra- 
el, not the other way around (see Isaiah 
42:1-9). These readings invite us to ask 
what forms of hospitality would arise if 
Christians remembered that we are not 
only supposed to “welcome the stranger,” 
but that we are the stranger too. 


JANUARY 15 


FROM RIGHTS TO JUSTICE 


ISAIAH 49:1-7; PSALM 40:1-11; 
1 CORINTHIANS 1:1-9; JOHN 1:29-42 


The next three weeks of readings reveal 
the division in the church at Corinth. The 
community there achieved what many of 
ours have not: a genuinely diverse com- 
munity. But they struggled to live fully 
the ideal. They began following leaders 
who increased their polarization. Sound 
familiar? 

Aphrase from Isaiah 49—“who formed 
me in the womb” (verse 5)—has been 
over-deployed in U.S. culture wars on 
abortion. I’m among those who grieved 
at Roe v. Wade’s overturning in 2022. But 
T’malso among those who want to shift the 
“pro-life versus pro-choice” conversation 
away from reproductive “rights” to repro- 
ductive “justice.” 

Reproductive rights are predicated ona 
European human rights model that priori- 
tizes individualistic, white, Western ways of 
knowing and self-identity—an insufficient 
approach, as many Indigenous scholars 
argue. Reproductive justice—designed by 


BIPOC women—requires a holistic ap- 
proach: one that accounts for colonialism’s 
power to define family; the relationship 
between individuals and communities; the 
value of life; and the relationship between 
medicine, ethics, and agency. 

As Iexplore parallels between the divi- 
sions among believers in Corinth and our 
contemporary political ones, I must resist 
thinking it’s only those on the Far Right 
whoneed to change. Iask myselfhowa fear 
of losing my own rights—as a white-pass- 
ing, middle-class, cis woman—makes me 
ignorant of how the game is rigged in my 
favor. Before charging on, I need to listen 
to those who haven’t yet been heard. 


JANUARY 22 


THE REFUGEE CHRIST 


ISAIAH 9:1-4; PSALM 87:1, 4-9; 1 CORIN- 
THIANS 1:10-18; MATTHEW 4:18-23 


The photos of Alan Kurdi, the boy washed 
up ona Turkish beach in 2015, shook many 
Christians out of our complacency about 
the global migration crisis. My first daugh- 
ter was turning two years old. My second 
was in the womb. It took a day to discern 
whether I should even look at the pictures. 
When I did look, I realized that ithad been 
foolish to think I could have been prepared. 

Anyone attending a church that wasn’t 
sponsoring refugees in those years at 
least knew someone who was. Initially, 
it seemed everyone wanted to resettle a 
Syrian family—Syria had woken some of us 
up. Over time, we learned that people fled 
their countries for an extensive number 
of reasons, as well as learning how many 
countries people were fleeing from. 

In readings from Matthew this month, 
we find a hidden character: Jesus the ref- 
ugee. He flees to Egypt to escape Herod 
(Matthew 2:14); he flees Nazareth upon 
an angel’s warning (verses 22-23); he flees 
Capernaum to avoid arrest (Matthew 4:12- 


K*K* 


MY ONLY ROUTE TO THE KINGDOM 
IS THROUGH THE FOOLISHNESS OF 
CHRIST’S CROSS. 


13). This is the same Christ whose gospel 
we're called to preach later in Matthew 
28: a refugee who never got to settle. What 
difference would it make in how I preached 
Jesus’ gospel if I paused long enough to 
help resettle him first? 


JANUARY 29 


THRESHOLD OF TERROR 


MICAH 6:1-8; PSALM 15; 1 CORINTHIANS 
1:18-31; MATTHEW 5:1-12 


Lectionary readings rarely open with arep- 
etition of the previous week’s final line, so 
listen carefully to the wisdom from our 
divided Corinthian community: “The 
cross is foolishness to those who are per- 
ishing, but to us who are being saved it is 
the power of God” (1 Corinthians 1:18). 
The popular last two verses of Micah 6:1-8 
are to followers who might want—but are 
failing—to “do what God requires” (verse 
8). When I skip the first five verses, I fail to 
recognize how much I’m perishing. I don’t 
realize I’m a fool. So, I can’t grasp wherein 
God’s power lies. 

Here in Canada, we open public gath- 
erings with what we call a territorial ac- 
knowledgment. We recognize together 
that the land on which we settlers live is 
stolen—whether through genocide, broken 
treaties, or the ongoing encroachment of 
settler colonialism. 

And this recognition takes me back 
to Epiphany on my front porch. We mark 
our lintel with a blessing that has traveled 
from the days of slavery in Egypt through 
the Magi’s gifts and the innocents’ slaugh- 
ter, all the way to the east end of Toronto 
where I live on land illegally obtained via 
Treaty 13 between the British Crown and 
the Mississaugas of the Credit First Nation. 

With one breath I acknowledge this 
theft. With the next, I bless what the theft 
allows me to have—with no idea howto rec- 
oncile the two. My only route to the king- 
dom is through the foolishness of Christ’s 
cross. The good news of Jesus should terrify 
those of us who seem blessed. Epiphany 
makes me face this fact each time I walk 
through my front door. © 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and 
Bible study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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YOUR PEANUTS 
OR YOUR LIFE 


By Julie Polter 


| recently suffered a home invasion by one of the Four Rodents of the 
Apocalypse, which are mice, rats, squirrels, and something called “roof 
rats” (rats tired of the climate-change-induced uptick in flooding of 
sewer-front properties). I was blessed with the deceptively cutest of 
these four: Squirrels. In. My. Ceiling. 

(Reader, I want to be clear that “squirrels in my ceiling” is not a 
reference to my scattered thoughts but to literal bushy-tailed rodents 
doing tumbling runs in the crawl space above a bedroom.) 

Squirrels strike a rare balance: They are both adorable and terrify- 
ing (like some toddlers I know). One day they’re hanging upside down 
outside the window to say hello or sitting and nibbling on a nut held 
just so in their wittle paws, so winsome! The next, a squirrel appears 
out of nowhere as I enjoy a sunny day on my front stoop, its eyes 
locked on mine. It skitters forward, then freezes. Forward and freeze, 
forward and freeze, like a glitchy squirrel robot. It is undeterred by 
“Shoo!” or “What do you want from meeeee?” Staring blankly, it just 
keeps coming—for the peanuts it imagines are in my pockets? For 
my soul? Or are there now flesh-eating squirrels? I run inside and 
lock the door. 


KKK 


SQUIRRELS ARE BOTH ADORABLE 
AND TERRIFYING (LIKE SOME 
TODDLERS I KNOW). 


Don’t get me wrong: I believe every 
creature deserves a safe home. Just not 
in my house, especially since squirrels re- 
fuse to pay rent or take out the trash and, 
unlike my other housemates, like to chew 
electrical wires. So, I contacted a humane 
wildlife removal expert (trapper, for short). 
The trapper climbed a ladder three stories 
up to install a “you can leave but you can’t 
come back” doorway under the roof gutter, 
deftly handling power tools and sheet metal 
while at a precarious height. 

We'd just had a long stretch of rainy 
days; when the trapper came down, I asked 
whether they could do this work when it 
rains or if business just screeches toa halt. 
“Well, we aren’t going to tell the people 
with the raccoons sitting in their kitchen 
to wait for a sunny day.” I imagine raccoons 
sitting at table, sipping coffee, nibbling 
toast. “Hey, would you hand me the sports 
section?” one says to the other. 

The trapper raised the troubling pos- 
sibility of other animals in the roof, since 
there was noise at night, while squirrels 
are usually active during the day. I felt 
compelled to look up “can squirrels and 
roof rats live together in harmony?” For- 
tunately, even rats think squirrels are a 
little terrifying. 

To my relief, the ceiling noises ended 
immediately—apparently only insomniac 
squirrels were up there. For a few days 
after, the evicted squirrels peeked in the 
window, their sad-yet-sinister little eyes 
asking why I’d changed the locks. They 
wouldn’t break in to steal my soul or chew 
on my arms, they swore. It was all a mis- 
understanding! 

Another thing they seemed to say: Have 
you noticed your window latch is broken? 
It'd be a shame if something happened to 
your peanuts. & 


Julie Polter is editor of Sojourners maga- 
zine. 
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iS CLIMATE CHANGE 
A WHITE” ISSUE? 


Share your passion for faith in action by giving two gift subscriptions to Sgjourners 
magazine this holiday season. Give a gift that offers a faithful perspective on news 
and culture—and brings hope to your friends and family. You’ll also be supporting 
Sojourners’ Christian mission to promote a just and peaceful world. Hurry, this offer 
ends Jan. 51, 2023. 


To order, visit sojo.net /bogo or call 1-800-678-9691 and mention the BOGO deal. 
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“A clear-eyed, compelling study of the road 
to Jan. 6 and the possible future of the 
politics-versus-religion battle in the U.S.” 
—KIRKUS REVIEWS, starred review 


The Extremist History of White Christian 
Nationalism—And What Comes Next 


978-1-5064-8216-3 | $28.99 


Watching the eerie footage of the January 

6 insurrection, former insider and scholar of 
religion Bradley Onishi wondered: If | hadn't left 
evangelicalism, would | have been there? 


In Preparing for War, Onishi crafts an engrossing 
account of the years-long campaign of White 
Christian nationalism that led to January 6. Through 
chapters on White supremacy and segregationist 
theologies, conspiracy theories, the Christian- 
school movement, purity culture, and the right-wing 
media ecosystem, Onishi pulls back the curtain on a 
subculture that birthed a movement and has taken 
a dangerous turn, including the migration known as 
the American Redoubt. 

Learning the troubling history of the New Religious 


Right is deeply alarming, but also critical for 
preserving the shape of our democracy. 


“Gripping and “Chilling and “Necessary.” 
essential reading.” prophetic.” —TORI WILLIAMS 
—KATHERINE STEWART, —RANDALL BALMER, BR in. tae work 
The Power Worshippers Bad Faith 


is a Scholar of religion and cohost of the Straight 
White American Jesus podcast. His writing has been published in the New 
York Times, LA Review of Books, and Religion & Politics, among other outlets. 
Onishi teaches at the University of San Francisco and lives in the Bay Area 
with his wife and daughter. 


